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Chronicle 


Peace Conference.—The question whether Germany 
will or can pay the amount of reparations set by the 
Peace Conference at the meeting in January continues 
to be the main international problem 
occupying the mind of the world. 
One positive step in the direction of 
the solution of the problem was the decision reached by 
the German Government to accept the invitation extended 
by the Allies to attend the Reparations Conference which 
is to be held on March 1 at London. This decision was 
communicated to Premier Briand, the President of the 
Supreme Council of the Allies, on February 8, in the 
following note: 

With reference to the conversations between the French Am- 
bassador and the German Foreign Minister, the German Gov- 
ernment accepts the invitation conveyed to it by the Ambassador 
and will on March 1 sent qualified delegates to London, pro- 
vided the negotiations are based on proposals which the German 
Government reserves to itself the right to lay before the con- 
terence. 

It is not certain whether the Allies will agree to base 
the negotiations on the proposals of the Germans. Mr. 
Lloyd George has indeed publicly stated that the Allies 
would not refuse to take into consideration such pro- 
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posals as the Germans might make in good faith, and 
Premier Briand, whose position at the head of the Gov- 
ernment of France was for ten days in jeopardy on 
account of his consent to the reduction of the repara- 
tions from the original amount to the figure accepted on 
January 29, has weathered the storm and received a vote 
of confidence, although 125 of the 387 Deputies who 
voted on the question refused to support him. As a con- 
sequence he will go to the London conference without 
definite instructions, but it is taken for granted that his 
Ministry will collapse at once if he consents to any 
further reduction in the bill. 

The German proposals are being worked out by a 
Committee of Fifteen. There is a general agreement 
among the Allied nations that Germany must be forced 
to pay to the full extent of its power, and that it is 
unthinkable that a heavier burden of taxation should be 
borne by France, Great Britain and Italy than by Ger- 
many. Nevertheless it is admitted that there are limits 
to German possibilities of payment. The crucial difficulty 
is to determine how much Germany can be forced to pay 
without being involved in economic ruin. This whole 
mdtter is wrapped in the deepest obscurity. Even the 
Reparations Commission appointed by the Peace Con- 
ference to investigate the situation has failed, after many 
months of study, to arrive at any clear conclusions. Be- 
sides this there is a tendency to view Germany’s pro- 
nouncements on the subject with deep distrust. This is 
due partly to the fact that it is found difficult to reconcile 
present statements as to Germany’s economic collapse 
with statements made soon after the armistice; partly to 
the settled conviction that in many ways Germany is in a 
better condition industrially than France, since it was 
untouched by the ravages of war; and partly, to the 
suspicion that Germany is counting on the probability 
that the United States will favor further reductions in the 
reparations on the ground that only by so doing can the 
world’s financial condition be stabilized and American 
trade escape unpenalized. 


Austria.—Unconscionable as Socialism has everywhere 
been in the methods used to attain its ends, it has seldom 
been more heartless in its warfare than in bankrupt and 
starving Austria. The late political 
victory of the Christian Social party 
at the polls was followed on the part 
of the Socialists by a systematic effort to hinder the 
work most necessary for the popular welfare. Where 
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production and railroad transportation were a matter of 
life and death for hundreds of thousands of inhabitants, 
Socialists persistently sought to paralyze the industries 
and transportation systems of the entire country. With 
more than 20,000 tons of wheat brought to Austria from 
distant parts of the earth by the steamers Haag Steer, 
Chiswic, Clifftower and Japan, the deliveries were 
impeded and the people allowed to die of starvation by 
the Socialist strike leaders in order that they might wage 
their war against the Christian Social party, representing 
the Catholic element of Austria. The depleted condition 
of the treasury can best be understood from the fact that 
on January 1 the Austrian State and the municipality of 
Vienna were not able to pay more than half the sum due 
for the salaries and wages of the Government officials 
and employees. There is danger that government salaries 
and pensions may cease entirely, if no help is given by 
the Allies. It is difficult for us to realize what a catas- 
trophe this would imply for 750,000 families. The value 
of the krone will, moreover, continue to sink unless the 
State has some substantial equivalents to show for the 
paper notes it issues. Loyal officials and people are doing 
all that lies in their power, but Austria is cut off from 
almost all her resources and 6,500,000 people will be 
victims of starvation if proper means are not taken either 
to help them or else to permit them to help themselves 
by whatever alliance may be rightfully made. Austria is 
at the end of her possibilities of self support. 


Germany.—‘‘ Germany is going the way of Austria,” 
a correspondent writes to us. This is borne out by an 
article that recently appeared in the Manchester Guardian. 
While prices have risen ten times, the 
English reporter writes, the salaries 
of officials, so important and typical a 
class in Germany, have risen “ the lower, four times, the 
higher, not more than twice.” Describing the condition 
of a great proportion of the students, who seek to support 
themselves by whatever odd employments they can obtain, 
he says: “ Large numbers of them, when all is done, are 
underfed and underclothed. Many have no under- 
clothing, only a shirt-front. Many have no socks. Many 
have no great coats. Their energy for work grows less 
and less of course, under these conditions. They easily 
fall victims of influenza. In one sense they do not live. 
They half live and half starve.” When such are the 
conditions in secular universities, we can well imagine 
the situation in which Catholic institutions of every kind 
find themselves. Many will be forced to close or at least 
greatly to restrict their usefulness at a time when it is 
most needed. A great number of private hospitals have 
been obliged to discontinue their work, a hospital Sister 
writes, and adds that her own congregation has already 
closed its smaller establishments. Catholic orphanages, 
too are in dire distress, while the demands upon them are 
enormous, owing to the sad conditions of the times. 
Especially pitiful is the condition of priests and nuns who 
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have sacrificed themselves for others. The Bishops of 
Germany, whose urgent appeal to American Catholics 
was given in AMERICA last week, have delegated the Rev. 
H. J. Bruning to receive donations in their name. His 
address is St. Joseph’s Rectory, 405 West 125th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


India.—India, says the well-informed and liberal Man- 
chester Guardian, has had a taste of its gravest danger 
and its best hopes for ordered progress. The Duke of 
Connaught, representing King George 
at the opening of the first of the newly 
created Legislative Councils, that of 
Madras, reminded his hearers that the only vindication 
of the British connection with India must lie in teaching 
the Indian people to govern themselves, and pleaded at 
the moment when this policy had taken one of its most 
forward steps, for the sympathy and cooperation of India. 
Meanwhile, adds the Guardian, one of the hardest 
problems of India to solve, the agrarian, resulted in dis- 
orders in the Punjab, were peasant riots directed against 
the talukdars or landowning classes again forcibly called 
the attention of the Government to the whole question of 
land tenure. Order was restored, but “not without 
casualties”, and the Provincial Government decided to 
bring in at once a bill to secure fixity of tenure to the 
tenants. It is a fault of the New Reform Act, says the 
Manchester journal, that it enfranchised the landowner, 
but not the peasant, and while a long time may elapse 
before the peasant is fit for the vote, this only makes it 
still more imperative to do him immediate justice. 


Hopes and Fears 


Ireland.—There is no improvement in Irish conditions, 
reprisals and counter reprisals are as numerous as ever. 
The British still continue to carry manacled hostages in 
lorries, their latest victim being Wil- 
liam Sears, editor of the Enniscorthy 
Echo. The Crown forces have, too, 
inaugurated a novel, if criminal, way of obtaining vic- 
tims’ to satisfy their blood lust. The Associated Press 
describes the method as follows: 


Blood and 
Documents 


At the termination of church services [Queenstown] today 
all males between the ages of sixteen and forty were rounded 
up. Several hundred were conveyed to the barracks in the out- 
skirts of the city, where they were divided into groups of six 
and given a specified number and a date. Then they were in- 
formed that if amy Crown forces were ambuscaded within a 
radius of two miles of Queenstown on any of the dates assigned 
to the different groups the men in these groups would be held 
responsible. 

During the week the Dominican League, which is com- 
posed of representative Irishmen from all groups except 
Sinn Fein, condemned the Home Rule bill, and demanded 
full self-government, including financial independence. 
The League called upon the Government to make such 
an offer, and also to pledge amnesty for all political pris- 
oners, with reparation for damage done in Ireland. The 
railway men of Great Britain, the Railway Union, with 
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70,000 members, and the National Union of Railway- 
men, 500,000 strong, have demanded an impartial investi- 
gation of the murder, at Mallow, by British forces, of two 
of the members of the Union. Lloyd George has replied 
in his usual grandiose fashion, but in the end his op- 
ponents will get what they want. Meantime the Labor 
party is holding numerous meetings in England, in an 
attempt to arouse British sentiment in favor of Ireland. 
That the situation is critical is clear. 

But Carson still sits astride Lloyd George’s back. 
Cardinal Logue’s pastoral letter is reported to contain 
this interesting passage omitted from last week’s account : 

“I advise the people to stand strong and firm in spite 
of the British Government’s acts, which are depriving 
the extremists of all sense of sacredness of human life 
or respect for property.” 

Archbishop Harty’s pastoral contains this important 
passage: 


Last May I had an audience with the Pope and found him 
full of sympathy with the Irish people and their national aspira- 
tions. With regard to acts of violence and bloodshed he asked 
me to convey to the people that they are to work for their 
national freedom within the laws of God. 

His Grace pleads once again for a truce, but there is 
little hope for it, for the British Government is intent 
on acts of aggression, and even of war. 

His Eminence, Cardinal Bourne, after warning his 
people to beware of extremes, declares that Parliament 
should deal “ promptly and justly with this problem in 
Ireland.” The agitation in favor of Erin has spread over 
the Continent from France to Croatia. The papers in 
Zagreb have frequent sympathetic references to the 
“ Seinfeinovste,” who are always spoken of as repre- 
sentatives of a small nation struggling for freedom 
against alien tyrants. Italy has become decidedly sym- 
pathetic; so, too, have Spain and some of the more pro- 
gressive South American republics. Arrests, of course, 
are as numerous as ever. The latest prominent victim 
of Dublin Castle is Desmond Fitzgerald, recently ar- 
rested, the nineteenth member of the Sein Fein Parlia- 
ment now in prison without charge. The committee sent 
from America to Ireland by the American Committee for 
Relief in Ireland, whose treasurer is J. J. Pulleyn, 51 
Chambers Street, New York, N. Y., has had an interview 
with the Castle, which is showing itself hostile to the 
merciful plans to feed and clothe the women and children 
rendered homeless and hungry by British officials. 


Korea.—Though a number of Koreans were elected 
in November for places in the provincial councils and 
the Japanese have pushed through important reform 
measures in education, granting, for 
example, permission to use the 
Korean language in private schools 
and allowing freedom of worship and religious instruc- 
tion, nevertheless there is scant harmony as yet between 
the invader and the invaded. In a statement issued in 
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Washington February 6 by the Korean Commission, 
Japanese soldiers are charged with the widespread de- 
struction of life and property last fall in Chientoa, a 
district lying west of Vladivostok and north of the Tuman 
River. The statement asserts that “ More than 15,000 
Japanese soldiers were sent to Chientoa last October 
under orders to blot out the independence movement 
among the Koreans residing there. Three thousand one 
hundred and twenty-eight inhabitants of Chientoa were 
murdered and 3,128 arrested, seventy-six women as- 
saulted and 2,404 houses, thirty-one school buildings and 
ten churches burned. Grain burned and damaged, 
totaled 818,620 bushels.” ¢@ 

Hundreds of thousands of Koreans have settled in 
Manchuria during the last ten years and have been in 
active sympathy with the movement for Korean inde- 
pendence, repeatedly crossing the border line and, with 
the help of Russian and Chinese bandits, raiding the 
Japanese. Last September they killed one of the Mika- 
do’s consuls and a number of policemen. Japan then 
invaded Manchuria, used brutal methods of repression, 
burned down some Christian schools and churches and 
shot a number of prominent Korean converts. The mis- 
sionaries protested against such lawless doings and the 
Japanese Government then sent a military commission 
to investigate the charges and its head bade the mission- 
aries teach the Koreans to be loyal to the Mikado’s Gov- 
ernment. The Japan International News Service sent 
a correspondent of the Chicago Tribune to investigate 
conditions in Chientoa and a summary of his report, 
which was published in the Japan Advertiser, stated that: 

The (military) expedition to Chientao did not punish the 
bandits who attacked the Consulate nor did it round up the 
Korean Independence army. It did execute several hundreds 
ot Koreans residing within Chinese jurisdiction for aiding or 
sympathizing with the Independence movement and it was thus 
a violation of Chinese rights. When we add that it violated the 
laws of humanity as well, we do not suggest that the Japanese 
soldiers were brutal or undisciplined; we mean that the methods 
adopted gave no guarantee that innocent people would not be 
punished for the guilt of others. 

The Japanese police of Korea are charged with using 
torture in punishing patriots who are striving to free 
their country from the invader’s rule. 


Persia.—A Reuter’s Agency’s dispatch quoted in the 
Manchester Guardian announced that telegrams were 
lately received from the British Minister at Teheran 
stating that there was no truth in the 
report of the abdication of the Shah 
or of his flight from the capital. At 
the time the telegram was received, a new Cabinet was in 
process of formation, and it was hoped that if a strong 
government was established, it might be able to deal with 
the situation, which on all sides is admitted to be precari- 
ous. The dispatch added that the Persians failed to take 
advantage of the Anglo-Persian agreement concluded so 
long ago and the ratification of which might have “enabled 
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her to put her house in order.” Although Great Britain, 
the telegram goes on to say, in spite of the inability or 
unwillingness of the Teheran Government to help itself, 
made Persia a number of small loans, nothing of impor- 
tance was done. The Persians seemed to be inclined to 
enter into an agreement with the Russian Soviet, but no 
agreement had been signed when the telegram was sent. 
Later but unconfirmed reports announced an agreement. 
It is a matter worthy of notice that whereas the Treaty 
with Great Britain had to be signed by the Mejliss, or 
Persian parliament, before it came into force, the con- 
vention with the Bolsheviki will be operative without 
being submitted to the natiqnal parliament. To all in- 
tents and purposes, the agreement when put into action 
will place Persia under the control of the Soviet. One 
clause gives the Soviet the right to invade Persia when- 
ever and wherever it considers that country “ threatened.” 
Provision is also made for the existence of associations, 
in reality Soviets, in the country. The Persians will soon 
realize according to the dispatch that they are getting 
nothing out of the Soviets, but owing to their apprehen- 
sion for the future, they wish to keep on good terms with 
Moscow. ‘The whole Persian situation bristles with diffi- 
culties. If the Bolsheviki break through India’s frontier 
bv the Persian gates, England will realize the crisis. 


Poland.—-A strong indictment of Bolshevism has been 
issued by the Bishops of Poland, the vital passages of 
which have just been translated by Charles Phillips and 

forwarded to the N.C.W.C. news 
Poland, they say, is not 
fighting the Russian nation, but those 
only who invade her soil, who spill her blood and who 
seek to kill her soul. 


Joint Pastoral 
Against Bolshevism 


service. 


Poland fights Bolshevism as she would fight a plague; for 
Bolshevism is like a plague, a plague of locusts, that devastates 
and destroys all living things, yet is itself destroyed in the end 
by the very ruin that it works. So have the Bolsheviki devoured 
Russia. Now they would destroy Poland. 

But we are not the only ones who are menaced. The Reds 
aim at Poland not alone to subjugate and ruin her, but to pass 
over her as over a bridge which shall lead them to the conquest of 
the whole world. Do not imagine that in using this expression 
we exaggerate or are mistaken. The conquest of the world is 
the object of the Bolsheviki. Any man who will trace from 
their source the threads of their propaganda, which like a spider’s 
web entangles even the smallest and remotest countries; any 
man who will look into their methods or study the psychology 
of their system, will understand what we mean when we say 
that the Bolsheviki desire to conquer the whole world. That is 
their aim and their dream. 

The race which controls the Bolshevist movement already 
rules the world with its money and its banks. This same race, 
with its veins now inflamed with the lust of power, has deter- 
mined itself on the subjugation of all nations; and all that this 
race proclaims of love for the workingman, of uplift for the 
proletariat, and so on—these are but subterfuges, the masks which 
conceal the real faces of the universal enemy. 

Today all is prepared for this world-wide conquest. Look 
where you will, in all countries of the earth, what do you see? 
Arms and men prepared in secret for the signal to arise and 
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achieve ‘the universal revolution,’ strikes and agitations con- 
tinuously fomented to paralyze the best efforts of the nations 
toward peace and reconstruction, differences between worker 
and employer, differences between labor and capital stirred 
up and heated to the point of hatred. Every effort of the people 
to solve their internal problems, to defend themselves against 
anarchy and disruption, is balked and opposed by this insidious 
international influence. 


Poland is the last bulwark against Bolshevism in its march 
against the world. If this bulwark is destroyed, nothing can 
prevent the onward sweep of the Red forces, the universal con- 
flagration. The moment that Poland falls the fires of the 
destroyers will burst into flame in every country in the world. 
What a flood of hatred and anguish threatens the universe! 

Bolshevism is the quintessence of all the age-old hatred of 
the centuries against Christian civilization. All the evil powers 
that have ever aimed at the destruction of the home, the family, 
religion and legislation through all history, are summed up in 
this movement which has come out of unhappy Russia. Only 
with the help of terrorism, murder, war, and the blood-and-iron 
despotism of a few, does Bolshevism exist. It is the complete 
denial of all that looks toward democracy and the self-govern- 
ment of the people. 


Hatred, hatred above all of Christianity, the one and only 
philosophy which defies it, is the essence of Bolshevism. At 
Christ, His Cross and His Church especially is that hatred 
aimed, because the leaders of Bolshevism carry in their blood 
the traditional hatred of the Divine Saviour. Bolshevism is the 
anti-Christ and the embodiment of all that that term implies. 
This we see on every hand: in its profanation of churches, its 
murder of priests and religion, its torture and persecution of 
the Catholic population. 


There now follows an earnest appeal to all the world 
to pray for Poland. “ We do not ask for troops, for 
arms, for ammunition, but for prayers only ”’—prayers 
that Poland may have a true and lasting peace which will 
not prove to be a mere lull before the final conquest by the 
Reds, not of Poland only, but of all the world. 


The Catholic world has often prayed for Poland in times that 
are past, but never have we so needed prayers as now. And 
remember, in praying for Poland you may obtain blessings for 
all the nations. Through prayer, united and universal, the Cath- 
olic world will become like one great camp, able to resist the 
force of even this other mighty but horrible camp of Bol- 


shevism. 


Such prayer, the Bishops hope, may eventually arouse 
the conscience of the world, which is gradually losing its 
horror for this universal enemy, so that Europe today 
seems inclined to surrender to it through greed for gain: 


A little while ago all the propositions of Bolshevism were 
rejected. But at this moment we behold European diplomacy 
treating with the Bolsheviki as with honorable men and even 
making ready to recognize their Government. A little while 
ago the Soviet was considered a menace. But now we are told 
that the world must absolve its conscience from too delicate a 
sensitiveness—because the world needs trade and grain! Not 
long ago the world did not regret any effort or expense or loss 
in the fight against Bolshevism. Today the Bolsheviki dare to 
offer their stolen and blood-stained gold to bribe the powerful 
nations of the earth! This is not politics that we speak, but a 
plain reminder of the terrible moral change that has taken place 
in the world. 


Such is their strong word of warning. 
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When Kossuth Came to America 


GEORGE BARTON 


ifornia to the fact that Lord Mayor O’Callaghan, 

of Cork, although here irregularly, is a political 
refugee and was urged to come here by the Committee 
of One Hundred on Ireland to give testimony concern- 
ing conditions in that unhappy country. The Senator 
adds: 

Kossuth was not only not deported from the United States, 
but he was brought to America for his own safety in an 
American warship and given a reception in the House of Repre- 
sentatives as the exponent of Hungarian independence, fleeing 
from the tyranny of Austria, a country with which we were on 
friendly terms at the time. 

This brings to mind one of the most interesting epi- 
sodes in American history, and one that may be person- 
ally recalled by some venerable men still living. Louis 
Kossuth was a picturesque figure, and a man of singular 
eloquence, who managed to thrill the American people 
for a brief period. The events preceding his coming to 
this country may be summarized in a few sentences. 
On the outbreak of the revolution in Vienna in 1848, 
he assumed the leadership of the Hungarians. He de- 
manded an independent Hungary, was chosen Governor 
and became the dictator of that section of Europe. There 
was an armed conflict between Austria and the Hun- 
garians. Kossuth might have won his fight if it had not 
been for the intervention of Russia, but in the end the 
patriot army was compelled to surrender to the com- 
bined forces of Austria and Russia. Kossuth fled to 
Turkey where he was kept in custody by the Porte which 
refused to surrender him to his enemies. He was liber- 
ated finally through the intervention of England and the 
United States. 

He received remarkable ovations in both countries, and 
it is a matter of record that no foreigner coming to the 
United States was ever given such a reception with the 
possible exception of Lafayette. He arrived here in 
December, 1851, and his journey was in the nature of 
a triumphal tour. But how did he get here? Senator 
Phelan has told us, but what he says is confirmed by 
others. Listen to the story of that romantic entrance 
into the new world as told by Parke Godwin: 


It was in this dark hour that our Republic stretched out its 
sheltering arms to the expatriated hero and invited him as a 
guest to our shores. Austria, of course, protested against us, 
but our defense was in the hands of Daniel Webster, whose 
arguments, we remember to be woven of chain steel and riveted 
on both sides with flawless bolts. 

Perhaps, the timely appearance in the Mediterranean of a 
stately frigate flying the Stars and Stripes, and exhibiting a 
double row of grinning battle teeth, gave an added force to the 
small-shot-diplomacy. Be that as it may, Kossuth was taken on 
board of our man-of-war amid the cheers of gallant tars who 
ached only for a more serious conflict, and after landing for a 


. TTENTION is called by Senator Phelan of Cal- 





while in England, where he excited by his speeches the unusually 
slow and phlegmatic apathy of John Bull into enthusiastic ap- 
proval, he was brought to our embraces. 

Never before in the annals of nations had a single unfriended 
man been received by more earnest acclamations of welcome 
than Kossuth was received by our people (sic). Even now after 
an interval of so many years, I still feel their shouts tingling in 
my veins. He did not come to us with the halo of success around 
him; but what was no less appealing, he came with the prestige 
of one who had deserved success and lost it through no de- 
merits of his own. 

Baron Hulsemann, the Austrian Minister at Washing- 
ton, viewed the reception to Kossuth with ill-concealed 
displeasure. He understood, however, that this Gov- 
ernment had made an offer of asylum to Kossuth in order 
that he might spend the remainder of his days quietly in 
this country, renouncing all political agitation for the 
future, but the speeches made by the Hungarian patriot 
soon convinced him that Kossuth had come to this coun- 
try for quite another purpose, and, in consequence, Hulse- 
mann addressed a letter to Daniel Webster, who was the 
Secretary of State under President Fillmore, protesting 
against the honors that were being shown to the refu- 
gee. He said that Kossuth was making “ the ridiculous 
claims of a revolutionary pretender, striving to abuse the 
flattering hospitality of which he was the recipient.” 

The reception in New York, and the municipal ovation 
of which he was the subject, were deemed to have no 
international bearing; they were looked upon as the in- 
evitable consequences of a thoughtless enthusiasm. This 
was not the case, however, with the Federal Govern- 
ment, and the Austrian representative said that he had 
heard, with the utmost regrets, of the unusual honor 
which had been paid to Kossuth by the Federal army 
and navy. Mr. Hulsemann particularly objected to one 
clause in the speech which Kossuth had made on the 
day of his entrance into New York, and which was looked 
upon as a manifesto. It was as follows: 

So I confidently hope that the sovereigns of this country, the 
people, will make the Declaration of Independence of Hungary 
soon formally recognized, and that they will care not a bit for 
it if Mr. Hulsemann takes tomorrow his passports. Bon voy- 
age to him, but it is also my bounden duty to profess that I am 
entirely convinced that the Government of the United States 
shares warmly the sympathies of the people in that respect. It 
has proved it by executing, in a rich and dignified manner, 
the resolution of Congress in behalf of my liberation; it has 
proved it by calling on Congress to consider how I shall be 
treated and received, and even this morning I was honored by 
the express order of the Government by an official salute from 
the batteries of the United States in such a manner in which, 
according to the military rules, only public and high official 


capacity can be greeted. 

Having thus expounded my aim, I beg leave to state that 
I came not to your glorious shores to enjoy a happy rest; I came 
not with the intention to gather triumphs of personal distinc- 
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tion, but because (sic) a humble petitioner in my country’s 

name, as its freely-chosen constitutional chief, humbly to entreat 

your generous aid. 

In the meantime Kossuth was journeying about the 
country making speeches and receiving ovations where- 
ever he went, but it was in New England that his recep- 
tion was transferred into a remarkable personal triumph. 
When it was known with certainty that he was to visit 
Massachusetts, the Mayor of Charlestown sent a com- 
munication to the Council and urged that body to extend 
an official invitation to the Hungarian refugee. The Coun- 
cil refused to do so by a vote of nine to six, and there- 
upon a public meeting of citizens was called at the City 
Hall at which the Mayor presided, and during which ar- 
rangements were made for the reception of the stranger 
within our gates. 

Kossuth visited Charlestown on May 3,1852. The Stars 
and Stripes were displayed on the tops of the public 
buildings, many private dwellings and places of business 
were decorated with the national bunting, the City Hall 
was decked in national flags, and on the street was a 
large banner bearing the words: “ Kossuth, the true ex- 
pounder of Universal Liberty.” 

The chief event of the day was the celebration at Bun- 
ker Hill, where the Mayor bade the visitor welcome to 
the spot where the thirteen stripes were first unfurled 
to the battle and the breeze, and where, for the first 
time, the flag waved in triumph behind a retreating foe. 
Kossuth’s oration on that occasion was a wonderful ef- 
fort. He pointed to the monument and exclaimed: 

My voice shrinks from the task to mingle with the awful 
pathos of that majestic orator. Silent like the grave, and yet 
melodious like the long kiss of mortality upon the lips of cheru- 
bim—of senseless, cold granite, and yet warm with inspiration 
like a patriot’s heart—immovable like the past, and yet stirring 
like the future, which never stops—it looks like a prophet and 
speaks like an oracle, and thus it speaks: 

“The day I commemorate is the rod with which the hand of 
the Lord is upon the well of liberty. Its waters will flow; every 
new drop of martyr’s blood will increase the tide. Despots may 
dam its flood but never stop it. The higher its dam, the higher 
the tide; it will overflow or break through. Bow, and adore, 
and hope!” 

Such are the words which come to my ears; and I bow, I 
adore, I hope! 

I remember well when your forefathers were about to fight 
the battle of Bunker Hill. There was a periodical paper at 
Boston—Tory Massachusettensis was its name—which dared to 
say that: “ The annals of the world have not yet been deformed 
with a single instance of so unnatural, causeless, wanton and 
wicked a rebellion.” So it styled the sacred cause which the 
Adamses, the Hancocks, advised; Washington led, and for which 
Warren bled. 

And now that cause fills the brightest page in the annals of 
humanity, but it was success and its unparalleled result which 
causes the lustre of that glory around it; unsuccessful, its 
memory might have been blasted with the name of an ill-advised 


revolution. 

The most notable episode in connection with the visit 
of Louis Kossuth to this country was the preparation and 
transmission of what is now known as the Hulsemann 
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letter. Shortly after the declaration of the Hungarian 
independence, President Taylor commissioned an emis- 
sary to proceed to Hungary to investigate the situation 
for the purpose of learning whether it would be advisable 
to recognize the newly-proclaimed government. The 
commissioner reported that recognition was not justifi- 
able at that time, but the purpose of the mission having 
become known to the Austrian Government, Baron 
Hulsemann lodged a protest with Secretary Clayton. 
Before the incident was closed the President died, and on 
reorganization of the Cabinet the final reply rested with 
Daniel Webster, who had become the new Secretary of 
State. That reply, dated December 21, 1850, is described 
as one of the most remarkable documents which has 
emanated at any time from the State Department. In 
it Webster defined the policy of the United States in the 
matter of recognition, and asserted the right of the Amer- 
ican people to extend their sympathy to oppressed and 
struggling mankind anywhere and at all times. The 
famous letter, among other things, said: 

The power of this Republic at the present moment is spread 
over a region, one of the richest and most fertile on the globe, 
and of an extent in comparison with which the possessions of 
the House of Hapsburg are but as a patch on the earth’s sur- 
face. Its population, already twenty-five millions, will exceed 
that of the Austrian Empire within a period during which it 
may be hoped that Mr. Hulsemann may yet remain in the 
honorable discharge of his duties to his Government. 

Life, liberty, property and all personal rights are amply se- 
cured to all citizens, and protected by just and stable laws, and 
credit, public and private, is as well established as in any govern- 
ment of continental Europe; and the country, in all its interests 
and concerns, partakes most largely in all the improvements and 
progress which distinguish the age. Certainly the United 
States may be pardoned, even by those who profess adherence to 
the principles of absolute government, if they entertain an 
ardent affection for these popular forms of political organ- 
ization which have so rapidly advanced their own prosperity and 
happiness, and enabled them, in so short a period to bring their 
country and the hemisphere to which it belongs to the notice and 
respectful regard, not to say the admiration, of the civilized 
world. 

There was more correspondence, especially as noted 
above, after Kossuth arrived in this country, but the con- 
troversy finally ended with expressions of mutual good- 
will between Baron Hulsemann and Secretary Webster. 

It is no wonder that the Hungarian Government ex- 
pected recognition from this country. Kossuth was 
lauded by the President; presented ceremoniously by 
Webster at the White House, received with marked re- 
spect by both branches of Congress. Kossuth failed, 
however, in spite of his great personal magnetism, to 
accomplish the object of his i.ission, which, as he stated 
it, was 

To invoke the aid of the great American Republic, through 
its people, to protect my people, peaceably, if they may, by the 
moral influence of their declarations, but forcibly, if they must, 
by the physical power of their arms—to prevent any foreign in- 
terference in the struggle to be renewed for the liberties of my 
country. 

Kossuth left this country a disappointed man, and set- 
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tled finally in Turin, where he died. He refused always 
to recognize the compromise effected between Austria 
and Hungary in 1867, but the whole episode of Kossuth’s 
visit to the United States has a bearing upon present-day 
happenings in this country. Those timorous souls who 
fear that we may offend Great Britain in this matter 
might well study the Kossuth case, and consider the great 
length to which the United States went at that time in 
order to emphasize sympathy with oppressed Hungary. 


New French Academicians 
M. B. DowniInc 


N the years between 1914-18, when the ancient Latin 

civilization of Western Europe seemed so near to 
extinction, and with it the best cultural traditions of the 
world, few outside its immediate circle recognized that 
the venerable Académie Francaise established by Car- 
dinal Richelieu in 1634 was in perilous condition. So 
heavy had been the toll of death and disaster among the 
Forty, that when the armistice was signed a full third 
of the membership was lacking. One of the imperative 
duties of the remnant was to seek all available material 
to replenish the decimated ranks. It is a matter for 
which profound gratitude is due that the most active 
member in the group for rehabiliation was M. Maurice 
Barrés, and that his sane conservatism was dominant in 
the choice of the thirteen men who now make the full 
complement of Forty, the Immortals, as the phrase-loving 
Gallics delight to call them. Not since Cardinal Riche- 
lieu officially recognized the French Academy and placed 
under its care the welfare of the national language and 
literature has the membership been so hastily recruited. 
In the accumulating evidence of the spiritual regenera- 
tion of France, there is no manifestation more consoling 
than the type of men who have been in the past two 
years called to the supreme honor of the palm leaves. 


In the first letter which Cardinal Dubois, the present 
chief shepherd of the greatest Latin city, addressed to 
his people occur the words symbolic of the entire situa- 
tion. “ War, with its dangers, its sufferings and heroism, 
its sorrows and its glory, has again tempered the soul of 
France, and has brought it nearer to God.” Among the 
first called beneath the Cupola and immediately after the 
great triumvirate of martial heroes Joffre, Foch and 
Lyautey (the last the romantic, half-mythical conquerer 
of the nomad tribes of the Moroccan desert) was Mgr. 
Alfred Baudrillart, the eminent Catholic scholar, his- 
torian and patriot. Certain French journals have been 
at vast pains to show that the renowed author and orator 
was received in the august company on the plea of 
scholarship, and because of the practical results of his 
patriotism. But the oldest and best traditions of the 
Academy were followed in this instance. It is right that 
the hall which echoed the eloquence of Bossuet should 
hear one who wrought so worthily for a better France. 
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It is also in accordance with ancient and revered tradi- 
tion that men like Joffre and Foch, who typified the vic- 
torious climax of the resistance to the invader, though in 
the strict sense contributing nothing to literature, should 
be honored by the Academy. Without violence to the 
interpretation which Richelieu placed on the functions 
of this body, the hero of the first battle of the Marne and 
the man whose genius saved not only France, but the 
world, served the realm of letters in serving civilization, 
and therefore deserves all the rewards. The same is true 
of Lyautey, who had spent ten years submerged in the 
sands that the African sovereignty of France should go 
unchallenged. So, too, may be explained the invitation 
to the veteran diplomatist, Jules Martin Cambon, the 
great ambassador whose courage, strength of character 
and inherent dignity during those dread days of July, 
1914, were as effectual a safeguard to the Republic as its 
armies proved to be in later days. Seventy-five years 
had crowned this able man before he was summoned to 
receive this more tangible chaplet; and he enjoyed the 
distinction of being the oldest of the new Academicians 
both in point of years and in the service of his country. 
Like the founder of the great institute, Richelieu, M. 
Cambon first espoused the sword, and later changed it 
for diplomacy. He was a sub-lieutenant in the artillery 
when the Franco-Prussian War began, and he served with 
bravery throughout its course. He then sought relief 
from military duties, and was given place in the office 
of the prefecture of Algiers, mounting the steps of diplo- 
matic eminence in slow promotions until 1896, when he 
had reached the exalted post of Ambassador to the United 


+ States from the French Republic. 


When M. Cambon was presented to the Academy by 
its president, M. Ribot, that convincing orator explained 
that the literary baggage of the veteran statesman was 
not heavy, but exceedingly estimable, mainly the book 
of his despatches from Berlin, not one-tenth of which has 
yet been published. And when these State papers are 
presented to the public, there will be an inner history of 
the inner councils which led to war, unsurpassed for 
simplicity and sincerity, veracity, accuracy and brevity; 
certainly a stupendous foreword for any sort of book. 
But Americans regret that this literary baggage does not 
contain, too, that admirable speech which M. Cambon 
delivered in behalf of the French Government when the 
statue of Comte de Rochambeau was unveiled in Jackson 
Square, Washington, D. C., May 2, 1902. In the century 
and more during which the United States had maintained 
relations with foreign countries, no diplomat has ever 
accomplished so fine a piece of constructive work as M. 
Cambon in persuading President Roosevelt that after 
setting Lafayette on high, the American Government was 
guilty of ingratitude in neglecting Lafayette’s superior 
officer, the commander of the army of alliance sent by 
the French King. Once convinced, the enthusiastic and 
impetuous executive rushed the measure through Con- 
gress, and the ceremonies which marked the unveiling 
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of the Rochambeau statue are epochal in the history of 
such events. 

The French Government sent a battleship to convey 
the official party to Washington, and every observance 
pertaining to guests invited and entertained by the nation 
marked the fortnight’s celebration. President Roosevelt 
and Senator Lodge made addresses of fire and eloquence, 
and M. Cambon was designated to speak in behalf of the 
nation which sent Rochambeau to the colonists in their 
hour of extreme peril. As in his dispatches from Berlin, 
he was brief, accurate, truthful and sincere. In ring- 
ing words, he showed Yorktown on the morning when 
Cornwallis surrendered—more than 7,000 French sol- 
diers and sailors, less than 3,000 of the Colonial Line, 
with about 1,500 militia, and the ships of Count de Grasse 
closing in like fate against the escape of the British. 
Then came the clear logical demonstration of that grati- 
tude most consistently paid Catholic France, whose noble 
and heroic son was Rochambeau, the chivalrous mar- 
shal whom the great Washington was proud to call his 
friend. Courageous words in a time when all influences 
on this side of the water tended to consign the Catholic 
King of France and his earnest aids, De Vergennes, 
Beaumarchais, De Grasse and Rochambeau to a sub- 
sidiary place, if not to eliminate them entirely, and to 
give all thanks to Lafayette. Courageous to the super- 
lative degree when France was already committed to 
the sinister policy of Delcassé and of Waldeck-Rosseau. 
Indeed, the actual severing of the diplomatic relations 
with the Holy See was less than two years removed. 

M. Cambon was the representative of Spain during the 
flurry of the war over Cuba and he signed the protocol 
which opened the peace negotiations. Through his in- 
fluence and despite the persistent efforts of narrow and 
selfish statesmen, the Treaty of Paris proved an instru- 
ment of lasting peace and not of renewed irritation to 
the belligerents, and of heart-sick disappointment to the 
parties to the struggle. 

In the remaining eight new Academicians, only a per- 
functory American interest may be expected. For, as 
Huneker, Mencken and other trenchant critics have 
clearly proved, Americans know their own literature 
very superficially, and that of every other country save 
England, not at all. Those who have watched the prog- 
ress of the Académie Francaise in filling its depleted 
ranks have smiled over the conduct of Clemenceau, who 
bluntly observed that having lived seventy-odd years 
without the honor, he failed to sigh for it now. Though 
elected by a handsome majority and without the pro- 
longed gestation which marks all such deliberations, the 
Tiger has refused to appear under the Cupola, giving as 
his reasons, that he does not care to don the green coat 
with the violently yellow embroidered palm leaves, and 
does not desire to make a speech. 

The members selected for pre-eminence in the world 
of letters, stand as wholesome signs of the permanent 
reaction of the nation against the ironists, the agnostics, 
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the traducers. The awakening of the soul of France 
has discovered her to enemies other than those wear- 
ing the grey uniform and the helmet of Germany. There 
is that gracious son of Touraine, René Boylesve, author 
of “ Sainte Marie des Fleurs” and “ Le Perfum des Iles 
Borromées.” So dependable a critic as Edmund Gosse 
writes most enthusiastically of the election of the novel- 
ist who has made rural France so vivid a reality, when 
all others of his craft concentrated on the Parisian boule- 
vards and the decadents who dwelt there. He marks 
the triumph of Boylesve as the revulsion of the French 
people from the violence and perversities of Zola and 
Mirbeau and a harbinger that popular sentiment turns 
gratefully to the author who shows that beauty and 
virtue are characteristics of the heritage of France, 
rather than low, petty and abhorrent vices. 

In Henri Bordeaux, a novelist, a moral writer has 
been rewarded. Journalists, dramatists, poets figure 
among the newly crowned Immortals, but not one who 
represents the dominant class of ten years ago, symbol- 
ized by hatred of religion and destructive ethical stand- 
ards. This proves that the intellectual atmosphere has 
been cleared together with the political and that the 
spirit of justice has directed the rewards. The dramas 
of another Academician, Francois de Curel, are not of the 
salacious variety that French playwrights have too often 
served to America as the best form of amusement. 
In fact, that they have never been produced at all is a 
splendid argument in their favor, for all the baser themes 
have long ago been tried out in New York and other cities. 
The Academy had the delicate task of electing one who 


‘would worthily preserve the traditions established by 


Corneille and maintained unbrokenly until the demise 
of Edmund Rostand. Critical opinion in Paris is that 
the author of “ Les Fossiles” and “ Figurante” will yet 
attain the heights. Those who have kept apace with the 
vast literature which has followed the war, will remem- 
ber the philosophic and able treatise of the journalist, 
André Chevrillon, “ L’Angleterre et la Guerre.” Ina 
distracted moment, it turned the thoughtful minds of 
France into a more reasonable study of problems which 
affected all the allies. M. Chevrillon is the nephew of 
that. master critic of literature, Taine, and an earnest 
student of his methods. 

In the last speech which M. Leygues made to the 
Chamber of Deputies before tendering his resignation 
as Premier of the Millerand Government, he used these 
words in explaining his bill to renew diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Holy See: 

The long struggle between France and Rome is ended. After 
sixteen years of separation we propose to renew diplomatic in- 
tercourse, because to be represented at the Vatican is for our 
interest, our security and for our dignity. 

Though a brutal example of opportunism in politics, 
these words have a wider significance than M. Leygues 
comprehended. As one of the exponents of the separat- 
ist party, M. Viviani lauded in a public speech delivered 
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in Washington in May, 1917, the attempt made to drive 
God from the State, from the schools, and from the 
churches. One blessed result of the war is to restore 
God in all three relations in which He had been flaunted 
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and to open wide the door for the literature of France 
to assume an honored place, after being banned and con- 
demned by all who recognized insidious, wicked 
propensities. 


Early Irish Pilgrims 


James J. Watsu, M.D., Pu.D. 


' N y E have heard so much during the year just past 
about the landing of the English in this country 
that very probably it would be well to remind 

ourselves that the English had scarcely come before the 

Irish also came. And though this fact is generally 

ignored, the Irish came in such large numbers within a 

very short time after the landing of the Pilgrims as mani- 

festly to make a very important constituent of the popu- 
lation from very early times. Philip Bagenal, an English 
authority, writing on “ The American Irish and Their 

Influence in Irish Politics,’ goes so far as to say that a 

little more than a score of years after the landing of the 

Pilgrims in 1620, to quote him exactly, “ in twenty-three 

years afterwards,” “ an Irish emigration took place which 

in numbers alone put the small Plymouth colony alto- 
gether in the shade.” Bagenal’s book is available in 
this country in the American edition published at Boston 
in 1882, but some of the letters which constitute chapters 
in the book were published originally in the London 

Times, for he gives thanks in the preface for the permis- 

sion accorded to republish them. He himself was an 

Oxford man and his volume is dated from Westminster. 

It was the custom a generation ago, and even less, to 
say that there were very few Irish in Massachusetts in 
the pre-Revolutionary days. We have been brought up on 
an American historical tradition so strong as to make it 
seem quite beyond question that New England was al- 
most entirely peopled by the descendants of the English, 
and that indeed inhabitants from any other country were 
so few as to be quite negligible. Palfrey about the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century said that the names in any 
Massachusetts county were at least as English as those 
in England. That expression was very commonly ac- 
cepted as history. When Senator Cabot Lodge wrote his 
history of the Revolution, he simply quoted Palfrey’s 
opinion, giving it his entire approval, only suggesting 
such additional minor details as the arrival of the Scotch- 
Irish, for this race had been invented in the half century 
following Palfrey’s conclusion of his work. 

I pointed out nearly a score of years ago that the pub- 
lication of the muster roll of the soldiers who fought in 
the Revolutionary War from Massachusetts, by the order 
of the General Court of that State, knocked such asser- 
tions as these into something much worse than the pro- 
verbial cocked hat. There is not an Irish name that is not 
represented many, many times on that muster roll. There 
are some 120 Kellys and 80 Burkes, though only 30 odd 


Sheas altogether. There was something the matter with 
the Sheas, apparently, but the fighting race was all there. 
There were no fewer than 387 O’Briens and Brians, and 
other variants of the name, and Murphys without stint. 
There were almost a round dozen of Walshs and Welshs 
among those who fought at the Battle of Bunker Hill, 
and some half a dozen of us on the list of the Minute 
Men at Lexington. There are hundreds of men whose 
names begin with L on that muster roll—Lally, Langan, 
Larkin and Lanigan and Lonergan, and the like; but 
there are no Lodges, and there are only six Cabots. Irish 
names are represented much better even than that of 
Adams and other very familiar New England names. 

It is evident, then, that the question of the Irish im- 
migration into New England is extremely important; 
perhaps even more important than that of the English 
themselves. Bagenal quotes Prendergast’s “ History of 
the Cromwellian Settlement” to very good effect in this 
regard. 

As one instance out of many: Captain John Vernon was em- 
ployed by the Commission of Ireland into England and con- 
tracted in their behalf with Mr. Daniel Sellick and Mr. Leader 
under his hand bearing date 14th September, 1653, to supply 
them with 250 women of the Irish nation above twelve years 
and under the age of 45. Also 300 men above 12 years and 
under 50 to be found in the country within twenty miles of Cork, 
Youghal, Kinsale, Waterford and Wexford, to transport them 
into New England. 

Dear old Father Thébaud, S.J., in his book on the 
“Trish Race, Past and Present,” written more than a 
generation ago, had evidently come to the conclusion, in 
sifting his materials, that a very large number of the 
Irish had reached the shores of North America very 
early in the history of this country, some of them land- 
ing or being landed, as we shall see, in the West Indies, 
but a large number of them also in New England, and 
especially Massachusetts. He said that it was calcu- 
lated on good authority that in four years these English 
firms of slave dealers had shipped 6,400 Irish men and 
women, boys and maidens to the British Colonies of 
North America. : 

It is rather interesting to follow out this question oi 
the presence of large numbers of Irish among the early 
English in this country in the documents that have been 
left us by the pioneer English themselves. Evidently 
even scarcely more than ten years after the landing of 
the English these Irish bond servants, redemptioners as 
they were called in other parts of the country, and prob- 
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ably also in New England, who had come from Ireland, 
were to be found quite commonly among the Pilgrims 
and Puritans. In the Winthrop papers, a collection of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society, vol. vi, 4th series 
(Boston, 1863), Edward Howes writes to John Win- 
throp, Jr., with regard to one of them: 

You shall also receive in this shipp three woolfe doggs & a 
bitch with an Irish boy to tend them; for the doggs my master 
hath writt sufficiently, but for the boye thus much. You have 
bin in Ireland knowe partlie the Irish condition; this is a verie 
tractable fellowe and yet of a hardie and stout corage; I am 
persuaded he is very honest especially he makes great conscience 
of his promise and vowe. 

Mr. Howes went on to say to the younger Winthrop: 
“ I could wish (for as much as I have seen by him) you 
would take him to be your servant, although he be bound 
to your father for five years.” He then proceeds to 
suggest that the boy’s faith might easily be taken from 
him, and that indeed a beginning of that had already been 
made. We have a rather vivid picture of how this poor 
little Irish boy, not yet in his teens, was being seduced 
away from his religion, which was evidently deeply 
rooted in him. Howes says: 

At his first coming over he would not goe to church nor come 
to prayers; but first we gett him up to prayers and then on the 
Lord’s Day to catechise and afterwarde very willingly he hath 
bin at church four or five tymes. 

Even with all this he was not willing to give up one 
distinctive Irish mark of Catholicism of refusing to eat 
meat on Friday. “He as yet makes conscience of fri- 
dayes fast from flesh and doth not love to hear the Rom- 
ish religion spoke against, but I hope with God’s grace 
he will become a good convert.” 

In order to encourage young Winthrop in making this 
conversion, Howes adds rather sanctimoniously : 

Sir, I dare boldlie say it is as much honor for you to winn this 
fellowe’s soule out [of] the subtillest snare of Sathan as to 
winn an Indian’s soule out of the Divell’s clawes. Pardon my 
zeal bold for I doubt not but you shall enjoye abundantly the 
sweete fruits of your labours this waye. As for his fitnesse to 
be a member of your church, its well if the Lord worke it— 
three or four years yet he can doe sooner if he please. The fel- 
low can read and write reasonable well which is somewhat rare 
for one of his condition; and makes me hope the more of him. 

These bond slaves or redemptioners were not looked 
down upon, but secured their freedom when they were 
twenty-one, or might even purchase it earlier by extra 
work. They sometimes married into their masters’ fam- 
ilies and came to be substantial members of the com- 
munity. There is a portion of the “ Narrative of the 
Capture ” of Mrs. Johnson which brings out very clearly 
the social status of these IrisH bond slaves. A paragraph 
or two of her narrative furnishes a very vivid picture of 
the bringing over of such slaves from Ireland even as 
late as 1730, and undoubtedly the practice con- 
tinued until the middle of the eighteenth century, or per- 
haps even later. She was herself the wife of one of 


these Irishmen who had been brought over as a boy and 
sold as a slave in the colony, and she tells his story 
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without any hint of any social disgrace attaching to his 
previous condition of servitude. She wrote (quotation 
taken from fourth edition, Lowell, 1834) : 

In the year 1730 my great uncle, Col. Johnson Willard while 
at Boston was invited to take a walk on the Long Wharf to view 
some transports who had just landed from Ireland. A number 
of gentlemen present were viewing the exercise of some lads 
who were placed on shore to exhibit their activity to those who 
wished to purchase. My uncle spied a boy of some vivacity 
of about ten years of age and who was the only one in the crew 
who spoke English. He bargained for him. I have never been 
able to learn the price; but as he was afterwards my husband 
I am willing to suppose that it was a considerable sum. He 
questioned the boy about his parentage and descent. 


The story that he elicited makes it very clear that not 
infrequently these boys, and probably also the girls, had 
been stolen from well-to-do families. Mrs. Johnson pro- 
ceeds to say that all the information that her grand-uncle 
could secure was that the young lad, James by name, “a 
considerable time previous went to sea with his uncle, 
who commanded a ship, and had the appearance of a 
man of property—but this uncle was taken sick at sea 
and died.” Immediately after the uncle’s death they 
came in sight of this ship of “ Irish transports,” and the 
boy was put on board. As he was the only one of all 
the lads on board the vessel who spoke English, this, with 
other circumstances, led the Johnsons to conclude that 
“this removal on board the Irish ship was done to facili- 
tate the sequestration of his uncle’s property.” The boy 
lived with Colonel Willard until he was twenty years old, 
and then “bought the other year of his time.” These 
bond slaves evidently were expected to work for their 
masters until they were twenty-one, but might free them- 
selves earlier by doing special work or by particular dili- 
gence for their master’s interests or by his goodness to- 
ward them. To show that there was no stigma, social 
or political, attached to this condition of bond slavery, 
it would only seem to be necessary to quote the conclud- 
ing sentence of Mrs. Johnson’s paragraph with regard to 
her husband, in which she says that “ in 1748 [that would 
be eighteen years after his being sold as a boy of ten as 
a slave, and within eight years after he had bought his 
freedom] Governor Shirley gave him a lieutenant’s com- 
mission.” The very tone in which Mrs. Johnson, later 
the wife, tells the story shows quite clearly that she was 
not ashamed of it. 

_ It is evident that there is an important chapter in the 
history of the United States, but particularly of New 
England, which thus far has not received all the atten- 
tion that it deserves. People generally are under the 
impression that while there may have been a few Irish 
bondmen in New England, these were but very few com- 
pared to the whole number of the population; while it 
seems probable that these Irish who were transported 
or who came of their own free will actually rivaled in 
numbers the English settlers who came before the middle 
of the seventeenth century. Here is a congenial his- 
torical task that it would be well worth while for some 
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enterprising historical student to take up. It would make 
an excellent thesis for the degree of doctor in philosophy, 
and as there are abundant original materials relating to 
the subject, it is very probable that an elaborate work 
would bring its author some remuneration for his labor 
as well as the prestige of doing some fine original work. 


The Passing of the Ethical Culture 
Movement 
J. B. CULEMANS 


N its origin the ethical culture movement was a protest 
against the crass materialism that marked the end of 
the nineteenth century. Outside the Church, religion, as 
a supernatural force, ceased to influence men’s lives to 
any extent. The educated looked upon it with conde- 
scending indifference as good and useful for the masses, 
much as the Roman intellectuals of the early empire 
looked upon paganism as a tie that bound the people to 
the State. With the decline of religion, morality declined 
apace. Man was no longer considered as having a moral 
value in himself, but as a means to acquire that which 
alone had value: money or its equivalents. The triumph 
of capitalism made the worker little less than a slave. 

A reaction was unavoidable. This gave rise on one 
side to Socialism, endeavoring to lift men by ameliorat- 
ing their physical condition through a more equal dis- 
tribution of material goods. On the other side it gave 
rise to the ethical culture movement, which emphasized 
the spiritual worth of man; insisting that as a moral 
being he has rights that are inviolable and duties that 
are not limited to the filling of material wants, nor ful- 
filled altogether when these are met. 

In so far as they called attention very forcibly to exist- 
ing evils, both movements contain a modicum of truth. 
Looking only at the chaotic condition of religion as re- 
vealed in Protestanism, both set out from a foundation 
of agnosticism. And neither movement has accomplished 
the results it set out to achieve. 

Felix Adler became the founder of the Ethical Culture 
Society, after he had dabbled for a while in Socialism, 
and tested its inability really and permanently to improve 
man, and the lot of men at large. Early in life he had 
lost all belief in Theism and creation. Philosophical 
studies pursued under the masters of agnosticism in Ber- 
lin only confirmed him in his negations, and led him, a 
man who had been destined for the ministry of the Syna- 
gogue, to realize that he had cut his moorings: “I was 
hardly aware of the change that had taken place until it 
was fairly consummated. One day I awoke and found 
that I had traveled into a new country.” In the light of 
agnosticism he set out to re-examine the Hebrew and 
Christian religions. Quite naturally he found them fall- 
ing short of his ideal. Yet at the end of his life, in an 
attempt to infuse new vigor into the moribund Ethical 
Culture movement, he can think of nothing better than 
to turn it into a religious movement patterned after Chris- 
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tianity. He champions his new evangel in his recent 
volume, “ An Ethical Philosophy of Life.” 

“ Dogma is the conviction of one man imposed authori- 
tatively upon another,” and is, therefore, ruled out of 
court a priori. ‘Yet Adler’s whole philosophy and theology 
rest on two dogmas, which he takes for granted without 
even examining into their fundamental claims to truth: 
Kantism as a theory of knowledge, holding that the mind 
cannot ascertain anything outside of empirical experi- 
ence, God and the soul being concepts that we can neither 
prove nor disprove: evolutionism, teaching that nothing 
is final in our life, that not only the material universe, 
but truth also is in a constant flux, that even the most 
basic principles need to be restated, and reintegrated con- 
stantly with the wider knowledge we acquire of the uni- 
verse and the experiences of our fellow-men. Moreover, 
according to this new evangel, man is essentially a moral 
being, and Christian ethics has promoted the moral de- 
velopment of mankind in a thousand ways. But like 
every other product of the mind and aspirations of man, 
it exhibits the limitations of the time and of the social 
conditions under which it arose. The conditions have 
since changed. Society has become infinitely more com- 
plex, and in consequence new moral problems have 
forced themselves upon men’s attentions. With the help 
of Christianity itself the human race has advanced be- 
yond the point for which Christianity stands. Human 
solidarity, based on the intrinsic worth of every human 
being, not on the dictates of a Creator, must take its 
place. Men must realize that they are part and parcel 
of a spiritual universe that is an end in itself, a universe 
of ideals that they are striving to attain. All human 
actions are interlaced and must be interrelated in such 
a manner that all shall help constantly to realize these 
ideals. The new law of conduct, therefore, is so to act 
upon another as to evoke in him, and conjointly in one- 
self, in the same movement and counter-movement, the 
consciousness of the inter-connection of life with life, 
the reciprocal infinite universal inter-relatedness. 

The evildoer is to achieve the knowledge that his evii 
deed is sin, i. e., that it not only carries with it harm to 
others and indirectly to himself, but that it is the defeat 
in him of the task which is set for the human race as a 
whole on earth. Instead of doing his share in fulfilling 
this task, he has miserably sought to enhance his life at 
the expense of other life. The knowledge he has so acted 
sears his awakened soul like fire. He sees by way of con- 
trast the holy pattern of relations which in his act he has 
travestied, the holy laws which he has infringed, and in 


. imputing sin to himself for transgressing them, he at the 


same time proclaims himself in his essential being holy, 
that is, capable of executing them. It is thus that he 
opens within himself the source of redemption, unseals 
the deeper fountains of spiritual energy. 

Sin and redemption are fundamental notions in reve- 
lation, but they are brushed aside together with other 
dogmas. Or, rather, they acquire a new meaning. Sin 
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is not an offense against God. Sin is failure to keep up 
the moral solidarity between the individual and society. 
Redemption is the recognition of this failure, and the 
earnest effort to avoid it in the future. Having made a 
tabula rasa of all that the past has handed down to us, 
Adler does not hesitate, after all the ineffectual attempts 
of his predecessors, to build upon this flimsy foundation 
a new State, a new international society, and, most unex- 
pected thing of all, a new church. 

Taking his cue from August Comte and the late Josiah 
Royce, he formulates a constitution for the new human- 
ity or “the infinite holy community ” that is to become 
the object of supreme worship. He lays down rules for 
religious services and describes minutely the new feast 
days to be introduced: a festival of citizenship, a festival 
of humanity, a festival of the seasons and others. 

Why these strange aberrations of rationalism should 
seek an outlet in the foundation of a new religious so- 
ciety is hard to understand. As it is not a logical con- 
clusion from any premises, it is evidently an unavoidable 
concession to those innate cravings of human nature 
which will not be denied. Those very cravings of man, 
the desire for ultimate happiness, the realization that it 
cannot be attained in this world, are facts of experience 
on which Scholasticism built its ethical theory, and which 
revelation clarifies and confirms. But experience is not 
the starting-point of modern philosophy. This clings 
most tenaciously to the ready-made a priori theories of 
Kant, and cannot free itself from their trammels. The 
very men who claim for themselves alone freedom of 
thought are the most thorough-going devotees of the most 
implacable dogmatist who ever succeeded in imposing 
authoritatively his teachings upon others. That they are 
not conscious of it, or that they are unwilling to admit 
it, does not alter the fact in any way. 

However, one serious problem remains: how will this 
ethico-religious system react on the masses? It may be 
a guide for a few individuals of strong mind and trained 
will. But the toiling crowds, oppressed by hard labor, 
struck down by sickness and bereavements, out of sym- 
pathy with a society that has little sympathy for them in 
their distress, and hungry for a personal lasting happi- 
ness, will they be satisfied with the altruistic blessings of 
the Ethical Culture School? Nay, will the altruistic mo- 
tive be sufficient to control the fiery passions, the wild 
outbursts of human nature, without any further help than 
that offered by the counsel, act so as to elicit the best 
in others and thereby in thyself? Christianity also 
preaches altruism, or the love of our neighbor, but en- 
forces it from a higher motive, the love of God and the 
fear of His justice. 

And in training the child, what can be expected of such 
principles as the sense of duty and the value of moral 
goodness? They may be inculcated with great care, and 
the simple child-mind may accept them seriously at first. 
But their real influence upon his life is almost nil. For 
his imagination is as vivid and his passions are as strong 
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as his will and his power of reflection are weak. The 
most refined rules of conduct and the highest rational 
ideals do not insure self-control in the real difficulties 
and crises of human existence. 

The Ethical Culture School is the direct product of the 
religious anarchy and the social unrest of our day. It 
points out certain undeniable evils of our materialistic 
civilization, but the remedies it offers will not stand the 
test of life. Men at first enlisted in its ranks drawn by 
the speciousness of its high ideals. It appealed to their 
better selves by showing them how to break away to some 
extent from the materialistic gods that tyrannized over 
them. It promised, at least, the happiness that comes 
from unselfish well-doing. But the spell has been broken 
long since. 

The ethical culture movement never influenced the 
people at large, neither in America nor abroad. Reor- 
ganized as a church by its founder, it enjoys no better 
prospects: the busy world of today has no time for new 
man-made religions. A system of sublimated morality, 
originating in the denial of a Creator, and ending in the 
annihilation of man, is also self-annihilating. It is going 
the way of all the theories that are not founded on the 
incontrovertible facts of human experience and Divine 
revelation. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters as a rule should not exceed six hundred words. 


Amendment by Euphemism 


To the Editor of America: 

“The Smith-Towner bill is amended,” so the press tells us, 
“and all objectionable features have been removed.” If true, ’tis 
a consummation devoutly to be wished. But the fact is that 
no amendment can save the bill any more than the strongest 
embalming fluid and the most beautiful rouge can revive a 
corpse. You may dye a bad egg; you can’t hatch it. Where 
death is, corruption may be delayed, may be even disguised so 
well as to deceive the cleverest, but corruption is sure to come 
finally where the principle of destruction is present, and in the 
Smith-Towner hill there is the principle destroying freedom of 
education. 

The principle of Federal payment does mean and must mean 
Federal control, and Federal control does mean and must mean 
the destruction of State control or local control. The purse is 
the power that rules. Economic independence means freedom 
in the State as in the individual. If the Government at Wash- 
ington pays for a thing, it must see that it gets what it pays 
for, and it is free to ask for what it wants. Should you be em- 
ployed you must either leave your job or do what you are told. 
You cannot eat your cake and have it. 

It may be that these miraculous amendments will guarantee 
that we can serve two masters. Suppose the revised bill declares 
that the State has concurrent powers. Concurrent powers! 
The Supreme Court will decide at once that concurrent powers 
mean that the State gets into the shafts and obeys the crack 
of the Federal whip. The victim who gives up his cash to a 
highwayman will not find great consolation in the fact that he 
possesses the concurrent power of putting his hand into his 
pocket and of delivering his valuables to the concurrent partner 
carrying the pistol. 

Or some other euphemism will be employed to gloss over and 
disguise the loss of State liberty. Perhaps the amended bill will 
suggest the formation of a League of States with an Assembly 
warmly debating suggestions and with the central government 
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as a Council telling the Assembly to talk, if it will, but not to 
presume to exercise any other power. So the States will have 
freedom of speech. 

What if the new amendments suggest that the Federal Gov- 
ernment will accept mandates (blessed word!) over the several 
States to manage them in the interests of higher civilization and 
by a course of extermination make them ready for self-deter- 
mination. So through fire, slaughter and imprisonment the 
States may have the freedom of submission to the mother gov- 
ernment at Washington. 

Perhaps the revised Smith-Towner bill may follow the plan 
of the S. A. T. C. In that case the States would have the free- 
dom of affixing the name of the State, say, N. Y. S. T. S., the 
New York Smith-Towner Schools. Or, finally, government con- 
trol of local schools may result in the generous 
accorded by the Federal Army to the State militia. The State 
militia had the complete freedom of passing out of existence 
as a State institution. 

How harsh and undiplomatic Aesop was in the days of early 
barbarism! He should be amended and all objectionable features 
should be removed. For instance, that crude story of the feder- 
alized lamb, should be made to read: “Amalgamation, equaliza- 
tion, concurrence, association, joint partnership in Wolfland are 
hereby and forever accorded, established and confirmed to each 
and every lamb.” How consoled the lamb would be after his 
complete federalization by the wolf to know that he could 
apply to himself in Ouija-land the above beautiful, euphemistic 
terms rather than such crude words as seized and devoured, 

Boston. Francis P. DonneELLy, S.J. 


Protests Against the Smith-Towner Bill 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Our press-agent work against the Smith-Towner Bill is rather 
weak in results. Today I received this: 

I note that you are opposed to the Smith-Towner Bill. 
This is the first protest that I have received against this 
legislation and I have had very many of my constituents 
urge me to support it. If you would care to give me your 
reasons why you oppose the bill, I would appreciate it. 

(Signed) W. A. Ashbrook, 
17th Ohio District. 

Our Catholic men must awake to the need of intelligent work 
of this character and must evaluate their protest as counteract- 
ing the proponents of such legislation. 

Mount Vernon, O. W. P. Brown. 

Colored Children in Catholic Schools 
To the Editor of America: 

Relative to C. P. B.’s letter on this subject, which appeared 
in AMERICA for January 29, 1921, it may be well to amplify some 
past remarks on the question of fusion. Critics must first prove 
that the mingling of white and colored Catholic students will 
lead to the fusion of the two races. For many reasons it is 
much more probable that such a result will not follow. First, 
there is question of Catholic white and colored pupils in Catholic 
schools, where they will be subject to Catholic discipline, train- 
ing, and good manners. Secondly, our schools are not coedu- 
cational. In speaking of fusion there is no question of paro- 
chial schools. We must remember that they are places for seri- 
ous work and are not over-conducive to matrimonial entangle- 
ments. Most Catholics are some years out of college before 
they marry. Thirdly, the vast majority of Negroes are opposed 
to inter-marriage between the two races. Catholic colored peo- 
ple a fortiori can be expected to have the good sense and taste 
not to wish for fusion by marriage. Certainly, white people 
are opposed to it. Hence, by reason of the attitude of both 
races, the danger is rendered remote. Fourthly, although at 
present we receive into our schools young white people of every 
social rank, it is rather rare that a white youth of an extremely 
inferior position in society weds the sister of an exclusive class- 
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mate. Much less is the probability of a Negro even aspiring to, 
not to mention marrying into, any grade of white society repre- 
sented in our Catholic schools. Is not the much-stressed re- 
pugnance of the white for the black a sufficient safeguard in 
this respect? If we were in any country other than the United 
States, and there were question of any race other than the 
Negro, I might admit the dreaded danger. I compliment the 
South when I say that such a danger in that section is nil. We 
must be practical and not imagine difficulties which do not 
exist. 

Granted, however, that fusion would follow, we cannot law- 
fully attain the good end of avoiding it by the criminal means 
of denying colored Catholics their just rights in the matter of 
Christian education. Other means can and must be found. I 
remind C. P. B. that I am not debating a question of sentiment 
or expediency, but of strict justice. A colored Catholic has 
certain rights which we cannot lawfully overlook. When it 
has been proved that fusion will follow the admission of Ne- 
groes into Catholic schools, it will be time to take measures 
against this undesirable result. Never can these measures, how- 
ever, consist in a denial of justice. “The end does not justify 
the means.” 

But is all this merely an impractical dream, an ideal never to 
be attained? Emphatically, no! Educate American Catholics, 
North or South, East or West, to the truth in a matter of re- 
ligious jusice to a fellow-Catholic, and although he be as black 
as ebony they will learn to accord him that which God has 
given him as his own. The admission of Negroes to Catholic 
schools is as important to the solution of the race question as 
Catholic schools themselves are to the welfare of the Church. 

Hillyard, Wash. Wm. M. Markor, S.J. 

{This controversy is now closed.—Ep. America. ] 


The Pilgrims and the Puritans 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Apropos of the Pilgrim-Puritan controversy, I am inclined, 
after further research, to side with Dr. Walsh, although I 
cannot find any mention of any school inaugurated by the Pil- 
grims (so called up to 1635). But here is a new phase of the 
argument. When did the Pilgrims first appear on the shores 
of Massachusetts? 

No Massachusetts historian mentions the name up to 1829. 
At Cambridge, in the latter year, Abiel Holmes, D. D., minis- 
ter of the first church in Cambridge, published his “ Annals of 
America, from the Discovery by Columbus in 1492 to the year 
1826.” On page 160, he chronicles the fact that “the English 
Puritans leave Leyden” on August 5, 1620, for America. In 
the following paragraphs, the reverend annalist calls them “ ad- 
venturers,” “Plymouth colonists,” and other synonymous terms, 
but not once does he mention Pilgrims. In a footnote, at the 
bottom of page 163, in the edition of 1829, he quotes a note of 
Judge Davis, appearing “in his recent edition of New Eng- 
land’s Memorial,” on page 48, which reads: 

The 22nd day of December, new style, corresponding to 
the 11th, old style, has long been observed at Plymouth and, 
occasionally at Boston, in commemoration of the Landing 
of the Fathers. . . At Plymouth, it has universally and 
familiarly the appellation of Forefathers’ Day. 

As the reyerend annalist has been very particular in quoting 
all available authorities up to 1829, not one of whom mentions 
the word Pilgrims, it is evident that the term is a modern one, 
coined by ebullient banquet orators, who had no regard for the 
verities. 

Dr. Holmes, one hundred years ago, cites the “ Pilgrims” as 
Puritans; and Dr. Walsh rises to second his authority. I have 
been guilty of using the terms in a former letter and am willing 
to put it in the same category as that beautiful term “ Anglo- 


Saxon.” 


Lowell, Mass. Grorce F, O’Dwyenr. 
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The Spirit of Washington 

T is not of record that the Father of his country re- 

garded education as the source of all that is good 
in a democracy. He counseled the promotion of “ insti- 
tutions for the general diffusion of knowledge,” but he 
did not believe that education alone could guarantee 
popular government. He distinctly held that it could 
not. Nor was Washington a panegyrist of the little red 
schoolhouse. It did not exist in his day, and the Re- 
public which had begun in 1776 managed to continue for 
many years without an institution which we are now 
asked to consider “ essential to democracy ” and sufficient 
for its preservation. 

On the other hand, Washington did believe that with- 
out religion there could be no national morality, and that 
without morality free government could not long en- 
dure. He would have entertained no exalted idea of the 
value to a democracy of a school system founded on the 
theory that religious training has no place in public edu- 
cation, February 22 is sometimes celebrated by waving 
a flag. It will be more profitable to devote some part of 
the day to the reading of Washington’s Farewell Ad- 
dress, and in particular the following passage: 

Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to political pros- 
perity, Religion and Morality are indispensable supports. .. . 
A volume could not trace all their connections with private and 
public felicity. Let it be simply asked, Where is the security 
for property, for reputation, for life, if the sense of religious 
obligation desert the oaths which are the instruments of inves- 
tigation in courts of justice? And let us with caution indulge 
the supposition that morality can be maintained without religion. 
Whatever may be conceded to the influence of refined education 
on minds of peculiar structure, reason and experience both for- 
bid us to expect that national morality can prevail in exclusion 
of religious principle. 

It is substantially true that virtue or morality is a necessary 
spring of popular government. The rule, indeed, extends with 
more or less force to every species of free government. Who, 
that is a sincere friend to it, can look with indifference upon at- 
tempts to shake the foundation of the fabric? 

It is seldom urged today, even in the name of “ Ameri- 
canism,” that “ virtue or morality is a necessary spring 
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of popular government.” That, perhaps, is the chief rea- 
son why bureaucracy and paternalism flourish, and why 
the “ popular government,” so dear to the heart of Wash- 
ington, is becoming unpopular. 


Clean Up! 


ENSORSHIP has an unpleasant sound in the 
American ear. We associate it with dungeons, the 
knout, hypocrisy and a tyrant. Some censorship, espe- 
cially legal censorship, deserves all this condemnation 
and more. Yet, despite the American dislike of the 
word, there is a strong American tendency to extend 
censorship to many fields as yet untouched. The Smith- 
Towner bill illustrates the tendency to create a Federal 
censorship over the local schools. The Eighteenth 
Amendment is the classical example of Federal censor- 
ship over the citizen’s personal habits, while the various 
State laws forbidding the use of tobacco in public, and 
the law now proposed in Iowa to forbid the wearing of 
high-heeled shoes, are further examples of the mania 
to censor. 

Yet censorship is often a necessity, and in favor of the 
plan to create a drastic censorship over the motion-pic- 
ture trade very much can be said. It was Aristotle who 
observed, in effect, that if every citizen, without excep- 
tion, behaved himself as was meet, laws would not be 
necessary ; but that laws had always been found neces- 
sary because every community harbored men and women 
who refused to exercise self-control. The community 
of motion-picture manufacturers is no exception to this 
rule. There are decent manufacturers and some that are 
indecent, but if the decent manufacturers undertake to 
defend all without discrimination, all will suffer in the 
end. 

Money will not defeat the strong campaign to censor 
the motion-picture, and as practical business men, the 
manufacturers should be aware of this fact. Their real 
defense against a censorship which is not urged solely 
by cranks and fanatics, is to clean up. They will find 
that decency, like honesty, is the best policy, but a prac- 
tical clean-up policy must include at least three resolu- 
tions: First, let the manufacturers bar the vulgar, the in- 
decent, and the salacious from their own studios. Sec- 
ond, let them retain competent legal counsel, at least in 
the larger cities, to bring to the attention of the local 
authorities any violation of city ordinances and State 
laws, and let them insist upon the speedy conviction of 
all offenders. Action of this kind will do more to con- 
vince the public of good faith on the part of manufactur- 
ers than millions spent in whines against “ persecution.” 
Third, let the manufacturers expel from their various 
associations members convicted of violations of the law. 

If the manufacturers wish to avoid a censorship that 
may destroy the good along with the bad, they must clean 
house and keep it clean. Otherwise censorship is inev- 
itable. 
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The “ Grand Wizard” and Americanism. 


RECENT communication to the New York Globe 
is signed by a gentleman from Georgia who uses a 
title generally assumed by those possessed by an evil 
spirit. The letter was occasioned by Mr. John B. Ken- 
nedy’s article on the Ku Klux Klan appearing in AMER- 
Ica, and it undertakes to read Mr. Kennedy a lesson on 
the spirit of the Ku Klux, and of the American Govern- 
ment. Unfortunately for the lesson, the Grand Wizard 
knows very little of the spirit of the American Govern- 
ment, while his ignorance of the Constitution is profound 
and probably invincible. Yet the Wizard’s letter is in- 
forming in other respects. In keeping with his title, he 
proclaims that there is no place in his organization for 
Christians, by excluding from membership “any man 
affiliated with a religious institution which is not wholly 
and entirely American.” 

For admission into his absurd society, the Grand Wiz- 
ard may exact such requirements as he may deem proper, 
and no American will object, for no true American will 
wish to join. But is the Grand Wizard aware that the 
Church founded by Jesus Christ is by no means “ wholly 
and entirely American”? The Church of Christ did not 
originate in America. Its Divine Founder was not an 
American. The Church itself is not confined to Amer- 
icans, but is open to every human being, irespective of 
nationality. It knows neither Greek nor Jews; its care 
is for all the human race. Nor, though it imposes as an 
obligation binding in conscience submission to all rightly- 
constituted authority, does it exact any tests that are in- 
consistent with the obligations of any citizen, to what- 
ever form of government he may owe allegiance. Jesus 
Christ did not found His Church for Americans only, or 
for Englishmen only, or Chinese, or even solely for Geor- 
gizns, but for all the world. And any Church which 
boasts that it is “ wholly and entirely American” is not 
the Church founded by Jesus Christ, but the legitimate 
offspring of the Sower of Discord. Its children, there- 
fore, may find their rightful place in the Ku Klux Klan, 
sure of a warm welcome from the reigning Grand Wiz- 
ard. 

As to the Constitution of the United States, this self- 
constituted professor of Americanism is so abysmally 
ignorant as to hold that this instrument “ grants” rights 
to the Catholic Church. The Federal Constitution 
“grants” rights neither to the Catholic Church nor to 
any American citizen, nor even to the Grand Wizard 
of the Ku Klux. Unacquainted with American institu- 
tions, the Grand Wizard conceives of the Federal Gov- 
ernment as a kind of over-lord “ granting ” or withhold- 
ing “rights.” As all Americans know, the Constitution 
simply registers certain rights already existing or at the 
time assumed by the agents ratifying the compact. The 
Grand Wizard has studied his Hegel not wisely but with 
too much innocence. Americans believe that govern- 
aments derive their just powers from the consent of the 
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governed. But the Grand Wizard, true to his un-Amer- 
ican training and his un-American methods, is as bliss- 
fully ignorant of the Declaration of Independence as he 
is of the American Constitution. His theory is that the 
governed derive their rights from the. consent of the 
Government. 


The Anti-Tobacconists’ Royal Patron 


SUITABLE patron for the fanatical anti-tobac- 

conists of our time has at last been found. It is 
James I, the “ wisest fool in Europe.” For Mr. J. C. 
Squire, in a delightful essay on “ Tobacco,” which is in- 
cluded in his recent volume, ‘“‘ Books in General,” recalls 
how that royal despot once wrote a “ Counterblaste to 
Tobacco,” in which he marvels why civilized man should 
be “ mooved to imitate the barbarous and beastly man- 
ners of the wilde, godless and slavish Indians,’’ especially 
in so “ vile and stinking a custome” as smoking, a prac- 
tice, he concludes, which is “ lothsome to the eye, hate- 
ful to the Nose, harmefull to the braine, dangerous to 
the Lungs, and in the blacke, stinking fume thereof neer- 
est resembling the horrible Stigian smoke of the pit that 
is bottomlesse.” That the “ tobacconists ” of King James’s 
time should also be “drunkards and adulterers” was 
naturally to be expected, and the melancholy Burton bit- 
terly anatomized the habit of smoking, describing it as 
a “plague, a mischief, a violent purger of goods, lands, 
health the ruin and overthrow of body and 
soul.” 


How remarkably like the foregoing denunciations is 
the language used by the fanatical anti-tobacconists of 
our own day. For the same well-organized and noisy 
minority that has already been successful in making 
criminals or hypocrites of wealthy Americans who can 
afford to violate the Volstead act, but -has robbed of his 
beer the poor laboring man, is now working hard to make 
the sale of tobacco unlawful, too. Like the Pharisees of 
old, these dour “reformers” strain mightily at gnats 
but swallow camels with facility. For they direct all 
their energies to making illegal little indulgences which 
are not bad, but they regard with serene indifference the 
rapid spread of divorce, birth-control, perjury, graft, 
and irreligion, evils so grave that they rise like a stench 
to Heaven, and are a constant menace to the well-being 
and safety of our Republic. 


It was Charles Lamb’s whimsical wish that his last 
breath should be drawn in through a pipe. Were that 
gentle humorist living now, it is easy to imagine what 
he would have to say about our modern anti-tobacconists. 
Far from granting him that last earthly solace, instead 
they would ruthlessly deprive him and millions and mil- 
lions of his fellow-smokers of an innocent little indul- 
gence which gives them the mild stimulant their nature 
needs, and which soothes the nerves, promotes thought, 
sweetens the temper and fosters charity. 
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Literature 


JOHN KEATS. 

I is to be hoped that the centenary of Keats’s death which 
| falls on February 23, will be the occasion of a renewed 
interest in Sidney Colvin’s biography of the poet. The popular 
tradition about Keats, started and kept alive mainly by Shelley’s 
‘* Adonais,” is nearly as wrong as it can be. It happens to be 
one of those lies which Doctor Johnson says are convenient to 
the public. As everyone knows, poets are sensitive weaklings 
easily crushed, never appreciated by a gross world except posthu- 
mously, living in want, and dying in abandonment. This senti- 
mental fallacy must have a symbol, and the lot has fallen 
upon Keats. The theory and the instance dovetail so nicely 
that the legendary Keats threatens to remain a fixture in the 
Without denying that Keats was unfortunate 
think he has been more unfortunate 


popular mind. 
during his lifetime, I 
since his death. 

The evidence all goes to show that he was not “ snuffed out 
by an article.” He was a shrewd and clear-minded critic 
of his own work who knew its defects and its excellences 
better than any friendly or hostile critic could say. If he 
wrote in a letter to a friend, “O for a life of sensation rather 
than of thoughts,” he also said, in a less whimsical mood, “I 
find there is no worthy pursuit but the idea of doing some 
good to the world.” He was a healthy and somewhat obstrep- 
erous schoolboy, an intelligent student of medicine, in which 
he acquired unusual surgical skill, and, after he had given 
up medicine for literature, an industrious, methodical, and 
uncommonly sharp student of English, French, Italian and 
Latin poets, with designs for mastering Greek. There was a 
certain rugged honesty about him which prompted him to take 
the unpopular side in politics and made him cool towards the 
friendly advances of the aristocratic Shelley; but personal charm 
and magnanimous indifference to petty frictions drew to him 
from among gifted intellectual circles a large company of 
friends who were ready to make any sacrifice on the altar of 
their friendship. When his health broke under the overstrain 
of a walking tour—during which on one day he covered thirty 
miles in the rain over a difficult country of bogland and rocky 
pastures—the natural resistance of his temper suffered, but 
hardly as much as does that of the ordinary invalid. Happy 
the stricken man who will be able to command the gentle for- 
bearance and unreckoning service which affectionately fol- 
lowed Keats till the end. 

After all, popular fallacies of the kind which has formed 
about the memory of Keats are due to a hazy notion not 
merely of biographical facts but of the worth of the man’s 
actual performance. It is superficial criticism, indeed, which 
can fail to respect Keats the man in studying Keats the poet. 
The volume and quality of his published work, even if we lay 
aside for the present the spontaneous splendor of its genius, 
manifest concentration and power of will most extraordinary in a 
youth. Here is the product of six years, six. youthful years when 
the harness of drudgery and labor sits most grievously. These 
poems are not native wood-notes wild. There are traces here 
of arduous study among the enchanters of harmony. Chaucer, 
Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, Dryden, have been submitted to 
scientific analysis for the purpose of wringing their secrets 
from. them. Keats was no dainty amateur trusting to luck 
and inspiration for success. He laid heavy foundation-stones, 
until his fingers bled with professional seriousness and intel- 
ligence. We can only surmise on how many volumes were 


written and rejected in order to obtain the technical mastery 
of what survives. 


It must not be forgotten that Keats was 





not only a poet, but also an artist-poet; not only a born poet but 
also a made poet. 

Of course it is his natural genius which most attracts atten- 
tion and assigns him his place among the poets. Even more 
than Spenser, and equally with Shakespeare and Milton, Keats 
was a master of evocation. He knew all the mysterious virtue 
of words, singly and in their manifold combination, to repro- 
duce not merely ideas, thin, vague, and unsubstantial, but images 
also, warm and glowing images of things, the very things them- 
selves transplanted into a golden atmosphere where all the harsh 
crudities of reality disappear and only the nobler lineaments 
remain. It is an elfish power that can carelessly fling out a 
word or a phrase more potent to transfer the right impres- 
sion than whole pages of painfully pondered description. It 
seems weird and uncanny because there are no rules for ac- 
quiring it. If one does not happen to have it in his possession, 
he will never be able to get it. It is not an accomplishment; 
it is a natural grace, the free gift of the Creator, not to be 
wrung from Him by nightly vigils and austere study. Keats, 
a mere lad, found himself with it in larger measure than 
Tennyson and Browning after their long years of robust 
health diligently spent in the cultivation of it. The Virgilian 
magic of epithet and phrase is the ambition, the dream, the 
despair of poets. Their unceasing prayer is for the subtle craft 
of making. 


“each phrase, for love and for delight, 
Twinkle like Sirius on a frosty night.” 


They make exhausting explorations in language for disused 
counters of speech that should never have been flung into the 
scrap-heap of archaisms, or they pore for hours over the pos- 
sibilities of some familiar word, endeavoring to unlock “the 
silent spells held in its haunted syllables.” If the . pursuit 
strains the endurance of men unequal to the task, we have 
what is called decadence when words are cultivated for their 
own sake at the expense of coherence and nobleness of thought. 
The great poets seem to find the talismanic words in much 
the same way as Thoreau is said to have found arrow-heads, by 
merely stooping wherever he happend to be and picking one 
up. In this easy gesture of mastery Keats is to be reckoned 
one of fewer than a half-dozen in a language pre-eminent for 
its poets. When we concede that this highly imaginative feel- 
ing for the concealed values of language is the primary requisite 
for a poet, we have to acknowledge that John Keats was not 
only a very marvelous boy but also one of our very greatest 
poets. 

I cannot help thinking that the sensuousness of Keats, so 
often urged in depreciation, is less a charge than a testimonial. 
Art is essentially sensuous. The poet’s creative function does 
not consist in breathing a soul into a body. It is just the 
reverse. He gives a body to an impalpable abstraction, so that 
all his ideas come to us, not as faint simulacra of the mind, 
but as images warm with the life of his emotion. To say 
that Keats is distinctively sensuous is to award him the char- 
acteristic excellence of a great poet. The criticism of Keats’s 
sensuousness probably reduces itself to this: that the lower 
and more obvious types of beauty, the beauty of form and 
color and sound and scent, seemed to absorb all his passionate 
experience. Although in his poetic expression of this experience 
he was the reverse of a Greek, being almost medieval in his 
love of color and profusion of details, he was tremblingly alive 
to the old pagan wonder of waters and meadows and wood- 
lands, with little or no vision of the finer and more subtle 
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beauty of medieval sanctities and spiritual ideals. This is true 
enough. But it is after all negative, and rather ungrateful, 
criticism. Keats’s work was practically finished when he was 
twenty-four, an almost schoolboy age. The wonder of the 
world was still on him, as it is on every boy. That he could 
translate the wonder of youth into glorious and immortal 
poetry at an age when the masters are still fumbling painfully 
with the tools of their art, would seem to be prodigy enough. 
It is, indeed, a subject for regret that Keats did not live to 
gather the spoils of thought which years and experience and 
the grace of God help a man to collect. It is a matter for 
regret and pity, but surely not for blame. 

Whether in the event of a longer life sufficiently endowed 
with good health Keats would have rivaled Shakespeare, as 
Sidney Colvin conjectures, is a question which can never be 
settled. As far as it revolves about his poetry the answer favors 
Keats. Even the young Shakespeare was not more promising. 
But the clue to the solution of this purely speculative problem. 
if such a clue could exist, must be sought in the character of 
Keats rather than in his poetry. He might have owned all the 
gifts of Shakespeare’s genius, but unless they were controlled 
and ordered by a magnanimous philosophy of life, more like 
a grace of the soul or a quality of inherent common-sense, 
Keats could never hope to be another Shakespeare. There are 
not wanting in the short years when Keats enjoyed normal 
health clear signs of a central strength and repose of natural 
character. A comparison in this respect between him and any 
of his great contemporaries will not turn in his disfavor. The 
one weak spot the venturing finger might point to was the 
intensity and eagerness of his disposition. It ran wild during 
his childhood; for the most part, be it said, on generous and 
easily pardonable lines, a wildness which the youth set himself 
to curb with admirable success when one considers the paucity 
of spiritual auxiliaries at his disposal. But the emotional stress 
broke through in an unexpected quarter, where the restraints 
were less alert, and wrecked his health. It is hard to avoid 
the impression that Keats in his best days yielded to the ardors 
for fame with less than Shakespearean poise and self-control. 

The pathos of the end in Rome is undeniable. Here among 
indifferent strangers the glorious boy, with his bright dreams 
unfulfilled and his strong wings broken and trailing in the 
thorns of life, entered consciously on the rough ashen path 
which led to the low dark lintel. But it is possible even here 
to exaggerate the poignancy of a situation not without sadness 
in the most fortunate of lives. Whether it was more a mis- 
fortune or a fault—who can say?—Keats, though christened in 
the Anglican Church when an infant, had grown up with a 
heart hardened to Christian influences. We have abundant 
evidence that the spiritual life of the Anglicanism of the time— 
the only form of Christianity known to the London lad—was 
at a low ebb and not likely to attract or hold the allegiance of 
an ardent and generous young spirit eager to promote human 
liberty and happiness and too impatient and untrained to “ un- 
perplex” the tangled strands of truth and error. It is a com- 
pensating ray of light in the gloom of the closing scene to 
observe his youthful pride falling away, his wilful haughtiness 
softening, and his contracted impulses expanding before the 
Christian example of the most admirable Severn, best of friends 
and kindest of nurses. Keats’s last days in spite of pain and 
the visible lengthening of the oncoming shadow were not with- 
out serenity and cheerfulness. 

I do not think there was bitterness over failure in the epitaph 
which he directed to be carved on his tombstone, “ Here lies 
one whose name was writ in water.” He was too keen a judge 
of good poetry to be misled into believing that alk his work was 
destined to perish. Only to one who was conscious of achieve- 
ment would it occur to make such provision. Keats was fully 
aware that he had conquered literary fame; but on the edge 
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of eternity the prize took on the tawdry quality of cheapness. 
“When I think of all the books I have read,” writes William 
Butler Yeats in his “ Reveries of Childhood and Youth,” “and of 
the wise words I have heard spoken, and of the anxiety I have 
given to my parents and grandparents, and of the hopes that 
I have had, all life weighed in the scales of my own life seems 
to me a preparation for something that never happens.” Mr. 
Yeats is a poet who has been fortunate enough to crush fame’s 
“grape against his palate fine,” and his confession of the 
meager inadequacy of art to be the important issue of life 
ought to have value. With the earth slipping from its anchor- 
age, receding into distance, until it began to look like some 
burnt-out and barren moor, or like an open-air theater in winter, 
desolate in snow and invaded by chilling winds and dreary with 
irony of the fame that had strutted for a brief summer on its 
stage, the dying Keats composed his epigram on a great delu- 
sion. If Shakespeare had subordinated the arts of time to those 
of eternity, with all the fulness and completeness of a rounded 
life behind him he might have written for himself even such 
an epitaph. James J. Daty, S.J. 


“WHO DO MEN SAY THAT THE SON OF MAN IS?” 


Art Thou, the friend who walks with me, 
The God who moulds the rose? 

The child who played in Nazareth, 
The weary God of Woes? 


Art Thou, the helpless Christ hung high 
In shame till Thou wert dead, 

The God of Might whose power moves 
The stars above my head? 


My mother always laid me down 
At eve to sleep with Thee, 

And said ’twas Thou who bade the wind 
Sing lullabies for me. 


’Tis not Thy works in rose or star 
That stir to faith this clod; 
I need but learn Thy heart as Man 
To know that Thou art God. 
Joun B. Ke tty. 


REVIEWS 


By Tue Rt Rev. WitttiAM SCHNEIDER 
S.T.D., Bishop of Paderborn. Revised and Edited by the Rev 
H. Tuurston, S.J. New York: Joseph F. Wagner, Inc. $3.50. 

Published for the first time in 1879, this splendid book is now 
in its eleventh edition. By its sound theological scholarship, its 
unction and piety, it deserves that honor. Its appearance at 
the present moment is decidedly opportune. Apart from its 
immediate message, it will have a marked effect in the general 
campaign which Catholics are waging against Spiritism by show- 
ing in the most eloquent terms that the Catholic Church alone 
has the key that will unlock, as far as God permits, the mysteries 
of the other world. 

The book is strengthening and consoling. Those relatively 
few who sincerely doubt of the immortality of the soul, and of 
the existence of a future life, will, on reading these masterly 
pages, feel their difficulties vanishing. Those who already be- 
lieve will rise from the perusal of the volume, strengthened in 
their faith. For every argument is brought to bear on the cen- 
tral thesis of the work. The Christian and pagan views of life 
and death are contrasted and the proofs of immortality set forth. 
Among them the universality of the world’s belief is strongly 
emphasized in a chapter, in which the author shows a wide knowl- 
edge, both of ancient lore, and perhaps a still wider acquain- 
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tance with the writings of modern anthropologists and travel- 
ers, from which he gathers countless testimonies to the great 
“natural dogma” of the race. The objections against the value 
of this human testimony are admirably solved. In the conclud- 
ing chapters of his work, the author, helped by sound Catholic 
teaching, attempts to describe something of the happiness and 
the glory that will be the portion of the elect in the next world. 
Deeply consoling and encouraging are the sections in which are 
pictured the knowledge of the Blessed, the continuance in a more 
perfect way of the human loves and friendships begun in this 
life, the abode of the friends of God in that New Jerusalem 
prepared for us with His own loving hands. 

If the Bishop of Paderborn is a learned theologian and a 
philosopher of rare logical power, he is in addition something 
of a poet. Everywhere also there is a note of high and true 
idealism, of faith, of deep trust in God. The work must also 
be classed as a genuine contribution to the social needs of the 
hour. For the book is a splendidly constructive protest against 
the forces of materialism and infidelity which are sapping the 
very foundation of society. Catholic social workers, priests, 
lecturers and preachers will find this masterpiece of Bishop 
Schneider an invaluable help in their fight against the tide of 
indifference and unbelief. 5. G. Be 





The Imperial Orgy. By Epcar Sattus. New York: Boni & 
Liveright.. 

The Last Days of the Romanovs. By Grorce Gustav TELBERG 
and Ropert Witton. New York: George H. Doran Co. $3.00. 

The Groping Giant. Revolutionary Russia as Seen by an 
American Democrat. By WriLtLt1am Apams Brown, Jr. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. $2.50. 

“The Imperial Orgy” is an account of the Tsars from Ivan 
the Terrible to the last of the Romanovs. It is a history of 
horrors unrelieved by any trace of goodness that Mr. Saltus 
offers us. Murders, massacres, crimes that are unmentionable 
except in broad outline, inhuman monsters in the form of human 
beings flash before us. There is no word in the book to suggest 
that any good ever came from Russia. The writer’s obiter dicta 
and historical parallels show inaccuracy, especially when Catholic 
countries enter. Though the style at times approaches Francis 
Thompson’s essay style, it is often enough turgid and flamboyant. 
It is typical of the matter and manner of the “Imperial Orgy” 
that in two places Latin is used which mocks at etymology. 

The “Last Days of the Romanovs” and “ The Groping Giant” 
are more interesting than the “Imperial Orgy” because they 
are more reliable. They are written about contemporary Russia 
by men who gathered their data in contemporary Russia. They 
abound in first-hand information on topics like Bolshevism and 
the murder of the Czar about which accurate information has 
been scarce. “The Last Days of the Romanovs” consists of 
two parts, the first containing depositions of witnesses at the 
investigation of the Czar’s murder which was instituted under 
the Kolchak regime after the Bolsheviki were driven out of 
Yekaterinburg. The investigation established beyond all doubt 
that the Czar and his family were murdered on July 17, 1918, 
in Yekaterinburg, by Yankel Yurovsky, the commandant of the 
local Soviet and a band of Letts or Magyars. 


Though the depositions are interesting, the gist of the book 
is all contained in the second half which Robert Wilton has 
based on the depositions themselves and on other data he acquired 
for himself. As he was correspondent for the London Times 
in Russia for sixteen years and took a personal part in the search 
at the scene of the murder he had exceptional opportunities for 
constructing this authoritative narrative. He contradicts the 
Bolshevist assertion that a trial preceded the murder of the Czar, 
and that the Czar had been found guilty of trying to betray 
Russia to Germany. The Czar and his family were murdered 
in cold blood without trial or charge being preferred. The entire 
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business is an illuminating instance of what is meant by “the 
dictatorship of the proletariat.” There is no democracy in it. 
There are 180,000,000 people in Russia, of whom 600,000 are Com- 
munists. This minority rule the people who are practically dis- 
franchised. 

Mr. Brown, like Mr. Wilton, writes from personal knowledge 
of his subject. He was in Russia from 1917, first as a “Y” 
secretary and then as a member of the American Committee, 
till 1919. After a good chapter of “ First Impressions” he pro- 
ceeds to his subject, an analysis of the groups that constitute 
Russia, the Masses, the Bolsheviki and the Intelligentzia. That 
Bolshevism is merely a transient phenomenon, that it abjures 
the Intelligentzia and has not wholly gained the peasantry and 
that it is not even a parody on democracy are some of his con- 
clusions. According to Mr. Brown the Bolsheviki, though an 
alien fraction of the entire population of Russia, have lasted 
because they satisfied the land-hunger of the peasantry. But they 
have not won the peasantry over to the Marxian theories which 
are the credo of Bolshevism. The cry of the peasantry is: “Give 
us the land; but do not give us the Bolshevist Commissars.” 
Local self-government appeals too strongly to the peasant. Both 
Mr. Brown and Mr. Wilton think that the salvation of Russia 
will come from the peasantry. A. G. B. 





A Cycle of Adams’ Letters, 1861-1865. Edited by WortTHINGTON 
Cuauncey Forp. With Illustrations. In Two Volumes. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co. $10.00. 

As Mr. Ford well observes in his introduction to these highly 
interesting volumes of letters, it was so Providential that 
Charles Francis Adams held the post of Minister to England 
during our Civil War, that it is hard to see how the Union could 
have been saved without him. “Facing perils where a misstep 
would have involved catastrophe, ruin to himself and destruction 
to his country, he made no mistake, no surrender to temporary 
advantage, no concession of right or principle.” In the corre- 
spondence with his son, Charles Francis Adams, Jr., who was 
a cavalry officer in the Northern army, the American Minister 
describes the bitter hostility of the English governing classes 
toward the United States, and tells how firmly and skilfully he 
met the shifting policies of Lord John Russell. The “ Chfef’s” 
letters are supplemented by those that his younger son and pri- 
vate secretary, Henry of “ Education” renown, sent home about 
his own adventures with the hostile British aristocrats. Charles, 
Jr.’s, communications, which are the longest and most numerous 
in the works, first tell about the political situation of the United 
States early in the war, and then describe in great detail his 
soldiering experiences in the South. He fails to discern the ele- 
ments of greatness in Lincoln, though he does realize what a 
masterpiece that President’s second inaugural address was, in- 
correctly appraises the military genius of Lee and seems to exalt 
unduly that of Grant. 

Henry Adams’ account of the varied effects that news from the 
front had on the English is very entertaining. “ Bull’s Run will 
be a by-word of ridicule,” he writes, “for all time.” But when 
Vicksburg fell, he reports: “You never heard such a cackling 
as was kept up here on Sunday and Monday, and you can’t imag- 
ine how spiteful and vicious they all were.” One of the finest 
letters in the work is the American Minister’s eulogy of his 
father’s statesmanship. No student of the Civil War period of 
our history can afford to neglect this “ Cycle of Adams’ Letters.” 
Their careful perusal is likely to give even pro-British propa- 
gandists an uncomfortable moment now and then, and the ad- 
mirers of the character and style of Henry Adams will find much 
in these books to interest them keenly. His brother urges him 
to start a series of articles on the cotton-supply question, say- 
ing: “Throw your soul into your work and write as if you 
meant what you said. You always affect in writing too much 
calmness and quaint philosophy.” W. D. 
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The Behavior of Crowds. By Everett DEAN Martin. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 

This book contains a fairly accurate exposition of the behavior 
of crowds, and the detrimental effect crowd-behavior has on 
the betterment of democratic social conditions; but apparently 
from too fixedly gazing on this notion the idea has taken com- 
plete possession of the author, and he finds that whenever any 
person or persons are found thinking an idea previously thought 
by others, they must of necessity be swayed by the weakness of 


crowd-mindedness. From an over-emphasis on this point, he 


comes to the conclusion that he only is not affected by this bane’ 


of modern society who thinks thoughts, in their content, never 
thought before. His transition from such a conception to a 
complete agreement with the principles of James the pragmatist 
dnd others of a still more relativistic turn of mind is to be ex- 
pected. Had he stopped with his investigations and added merely 
an exhortation to his readers to make a strenuous effort to over- 
come this weakness, one could find little fault with his work, 
but unfortunately such is not his ending. 

Turning his attention to the consideration of a remedy, he 
finds it in education. But what an education! Education is 
surely the remedy for the evil outlined in the book, but not the 
education there set down. Mr. Martin is right in saying that 
true education is not to be found in a system of mere informa- 
tion. The very word education makes this much clear. Yet the 
true essence of education is much less to be found in teaching 
young people the wisdom of throwing over all accepted knowl- 
edge and beginning over again for themselves. With Rousseau 
he has confused the abstract notion of man with the concrete. 
Human nature in the abstract is the same in all men; but this 
is not true of human nature as it exists in the objective world 
about us. Men are not equal; and being unequal need direction 
in the formation of their ideas. Morality and truth are not rela- 
tive things fixed by convenience or the whim of the individual. 
Let Mr. Martin go further in his study of human nature, and 
he will come to understand, no doubt, that the system he is 
advocating is destructive of all civilization. P. A. M. 


The Mother of Christ; or the Blessed Virgin Mary in Catholic 
Tradition, Theology and Devotion. By O. R. VassaLi-PHIL- 
tips, C.SS.R. New York: Benziger Brothers. $2.50. 

This distinguished Redemptorist Father has placed all his Eng- 
lish-speaking Catholic brethren deeply in his debt by writing so 
learned, appealing and logical a volume as “The Mother of 
Christ.” From his diligent reading of Eastern and Western 
Fathers the author has gathered tributes to Our Lady which 
make much of what we say of her today seem quite cold and 
restrained. All the objections which heresy has urged against 
the cultus of Our Saviour’s Mother are conclusively 
answered, her virtues and prerogatives are explained and her 
unique place in the economy of man’s Redemption is admirably 
expounded. Particularly satisfying is Father Phillips’ chapter 
on “The Development of Devotion to Mary,” and his pages 
describing what a beneficent influence the Catholic’s love for 
Our Lady has had on the history of Christian civilization. 
Apropos of this he writes: 


Many an English Protestant who, thank God, has an ideal 
of womanhood in his soul from which springs the spirit of 
true chivalry, is altogether unconconscious of the fact that 
this ideal comes down to him as a gift from the Ages of 
Faith, when Our Lady reigned, beautiful and pure, without 
earthly rival in the hearts of men. But so it is. 


Father Vassall-Phillips’ admirable volume will make its readers 
realize better their high privilege of being the children of so 
incomparable a Mother as Mary. Priests, religious and the pious 


laity will find it a treasure-house of doctrine and devotion. 
W. D. 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


“The Catholic Mind.”—The Sisters of Charity, together with 
their friends and well-wishers throughout the country, will no 
doubt be keenly interested in the February 22 number of the 
Catholic Mind, for it contains the eloquent tribute that the Very 
Rev. Thomas F. Burke, Superior General of the Paulist Fathers, 
paid the Sisters in a jubilee sermon he recently delivered in 
St. Mary’s Cathedral, San Francisco. Father Burke shows that 
these excellent religious by whole-heartedly devoting their lives, 
as they do, to relieving every form of human misery and desti- 
tution, are the Church’s practical sociologists who actually bring 
to pass what so many theorists of the day merely write about. 
The second article in the number makes admirable Lenten read- 
ing, for Father Hull sets forth the high importance of “ Patience 
and Perseverance” as weapons in the militant Catholic’s armory, 
Moses and Job being the models of those virtures to which he 
calls the reader’s special attention. The number ends with a 
translation of the letter 6n non-Catholic proselyting activities 
which Cardinal Merry del Val, in the name of the Holy Father, 
recently addressed to the Hierarchy of the Church. 





On the Spanish Main.—Martin Conishy having with rare good 
fortune shaken off the chains of a galley-slave, decrees vengeance 
against the Brandon family, the cause of all his unmerited suf- 
ferings at the oar. In the course of his adventures he takes 
service with Adam Penefeather, a pirate captain, and as a con- 
sequence finds himself sailing the main in company with Lady 
Joan Brandon. The struggle between love and revenge endures 
even when the hero and heroine are cast adrift in an open boat 
and seek shelter on an abandoned islet, and is still dominant 
when Martin standing alone on the shifting sands sees Joan 
carried away to England and home. This is the story which 
Jeffrey Farnol narrates in his latest production, “ Black Bartle- 
my’s Treasure,” (Little, Brown, $2.15), and that too in his 
inimitable way.——NMr. Farnol has also written a very laudatory 
preface to “The Merchant at Arms,” (Longmans, $2.00), by 
Ronald Oakeshott. It is perhaps a little too laudatory, as the 
book, albeit the tale of the adventures of George Nutmann, a 
sturdy English merchant-man and not without interest, is handi- 
capped by a rather tiring introduction dealing with the younger 
days of its hero. Still the author is a writer of no mean talent, 
and some day may equal his sponsor. 





Lenten Reading.—The second volume is ready of “ St. Bernard’s 
Sermons on the Canticle of Canticles” (Browne & Nolan, Dublin, 
10s.), which a priest of Mount Mellary has well translated from 
the original Latin. Continuing where the sermons stopped in the 
first volume, which was favorably reviewed in these columns, 
the Saint discourses to his monks on the mystical meaning of 
“A cluster of Cyprus is my love to me in the vineyard of 
Engaddi” and goes on to the first verse of the third chapter: 
“In my bed by night I sought him whom my soul loveth,” when 
the hand of death stilled forever the tongue of the holy Cis- 
tercian. There are forty-two sermons in this volume which 
abound in those calls to lofty sanctity so characteristic of the 
melifluous Doctor.—Into a book called “Upon God’s Holy 
Hills” (Kenedy, $1.50) Father Martindale has put three bio- 
graphical essays on the career of St. Anthony of Egypt, St. 
Bruno of Cologne and St. John of the Cross, which will be of 
helpful interest to those who like the erudite author’s discursive 
style of writing. The best pages in the book are those discribing 
the persecution St. John of the Cross had to endure from his 
own religious brethren ——“ Divine Contemplation for all, or the 
Simple Art of Communing with God” (Kenedy, $1.80), by Dom 
Savinian Louismet, O.S.B., makes a very difficult subject seem 
quite simple and easy. If the author’s wide definition of con- 
templation is accepted: “Any species of direct intercourse of 
the fervent Christian with the beloved God,” then, of course, 
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millions of good Catholics are contemplatives——Father Fred- 
erick A. Houck’s new ascetical book is called “‘ The Palace Beau- 
tiful or the Spiritual Temple of God” (Frederick Pustet, New 
York, $1.50). It is a sequel to his “ Our Palace Wonderful” al- 
ready noticed in AMERICA, and tells how the soul of the Christian 
is adorned at Baptism by the theological virtues of faith, hope 
and charity and then describes their effects. 





The “ W onder-worker’s Words.” —‘‘ Gregory Thaumaturgus, Ad- 
dress to Origen” (Macmillan), by W. Metcalfe, B.D., is one of 
the translations which the Anglican Society for the Promotion 
of Christian Knowledge is issuing in handy format. When only 
eighteen years old, Origen was appointed head of the famous 
Catechetical School of Alexandria. He held the post for nearly 
thirty years. Against the will of Demetrius, Bishop of Alexan- 
dria, Origen was ordained priest at Caesarea in Palestine by 
his friends, Theoctistus, Bishop of that city, and Alexander, 
Bishop of Jerusalem. This disobedience forced the scholar to 
resign from the school at Alexandria, and to take up the work 
of teaching at Caesarea. There one of his pupils was Gregory, 
surnamed the Wonder-worker, who delivered the “‘ Address to 
Origen,” when on the point of departure for Pontus as first 
Bishop of that see. Metcalfe’s translation is very good, despite 
the lumbering style of Gregory. The Wonder-worker of set pur- 
pose scorned artistic style. His address of farewell gives a good 
insight into the workings of the school; and is rather fulsome 
praise of Origen’s dialectic, philosophy, ethics, science, theology, 
and Scriptural lore. Metcalfe’s introduction to the Address is 
scholarly; and yet astounding, when it makes Origen to be the 
father of the following motley family: English Latitudinarians: 
St. Bernard, Molinos, the author of the “Imitation,” Tauler and 
Madame de Guyon. 





“Some Principles of Moral Theology.”—This book (Longmans, 
$5.00), by Kenneth F. Kirk, an Anglican clergyman of deep 
religious convictions, is an attempt to provide his fellow- 
workers in the ministry with direction for assisting souls that 
appeal to them for individual spiritual assistance. Were it 
not for the fact that it is steeped in Anglicanism, pages here 
and there that deal with asceticism—for the book in spite of its 
name is mainly ascetic in character—might be recommended as 
likely to prove suggestive to Catholic priests, but the general 
impression left by its reading is the same as that forced on 
Frederick Joseph Kinsman, who has left it on record that even 
in the days when he was Bishop of Delaware he could not 
escape the conviction that Anglican clergymen, even after years 
of experience, are amateurs in dealing with souls, whereas 
Catholic priests, young in the ministry, act as professionals. 
The author says that he has used Catholic moralists, “ not with- 
out a considerable degree of caution,” for St. Thomas he pro- 
fesses respect, but declares “there is little to be learnt from 
Rome.” He is under the impression that probabilism is a 
system for investing the individual with irresponsibility. Natur- 
ally, in the present fluid state of Anglican doctrine and practice, 
he had to be very guarded in speaking of absolution and ex- 
tremely vague in all that relates to the actual use of the con- 
fessional. 





Books of Piety—A “ Monialis” has put into good English 
“ The Divine Soliloquies of Gerlac Petersen” (Longmans, $1.40), 
a Canon Regular of the Monastery of Windesheim, who died a 
holy death in 1411. We learn from the monastic chronicles that 
Brother Gerlac was “a man of angelic countenance, pleasant in 
speech, quiet in manner, keeping his inner life withdrawn from 
notice.” “ Hasten to become perfect, thou wilt soon be called,” 


was a spur to fervor he frequently used. The thirty-nine chap- 
ters in the little book describe the steps of the author’s quest for 
perfect union with God and give a beautiful portrait of a soul 
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that loved Our Divine Lord tenderly——“ The Valley of Vi- 
sion” (Dutton, $1.50) is not a new edition of Miss Blanche M. 
Kelly’s charming little book of poetry, published by the Encyclo- 
pedia Press; but it is the title of the Eucharistic thoughts of a 
High Anglican nun who seems to have had “visions.” The 
author’s intense belief in the “ Real Presence” and her remark- 
ably Catholic way of expressing herself will bring her at last, 
let us hope, into the true Church, and then her visions will 
probably stop. “June Roses for the Sacred Heart” (Kenedy, 
$0.50) offers pious thoughts in prose and verse for each day of 
June.——“ The Life of Saint Margaret Mary Alacoque” (Benzi- 
ger, $2.75) is a new illustrated edition of Bishop Bougaud’s well- 
known biography of the Saint. The book was written in 1874, 
but a supplementary chapter describing the canonization of the 
Saint, last year, has been added. 
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EDUCATION 


The Citizens’ Conference and the Smith Bill 

£ fee Bureau of Education has recently issued a pamphlet 

entitled “The Report of the National Citizens’ Conference 
on Education, Called by the United States Commissioner of 
Education, and Held at Washington, May 19-21, 1920.” In his 
opening address on that occasion the Commissioner, the Hon. P. 
P. Claxton, said that the conference had not been called “ for 
the sake of discussing or promoting national aid for the sup- 
port of the schools, though that subject may be introduced by 
some of the delegates.” On the contrary, the conference had 
been called solely in the hope “that there may go out from 
here a nation-wide interest and impulse, adding weight to any 
drive that may be attempted in any particular State, city or dis- 
trict.” (Report, p. 12.) 


Wuy Jupce Towner Was INvITED 


O one, of course, will accuse the Commissioner of duplicity 

in making this statement, yet the apparently innocert words 
“may be introduced” can hardly fail to escape the attention of 
any who attended the conference, whether they were for the 
Smith-Towner educational bill or against it. Dr. Claxton must 
have counted largely on the innocence of his hearers, for later, 
as reported on page 11, he asserts that he selected the speakers, 
and gives the reasons why he selected them. When he asked 
Judge Towner to address the meeting, it is highly probable that 
he knew exactly what Judge Towner would speak about; and 
there is no concealing the fact that Judge Towner came as a 
special advocate to present the claims of the Smith-Towner 
bill and to urge that these claims be acknowledged. He spoke 
for the bill which he helped to elaborate, and it is hard to be- 
lieve either that he came for any other purpose or that any 
delegate could have thought that he would have spoken on any 
other subject. It is more than merely difficult to admit that 
the Commissioner of Education was ignorant of what everyone 
interested in educational legislation knew perfectly well. Judge 
Towner’s address from beginning to end treats of the Smith- 
Towner bill and nothing but the Smith-Towner bill, and what 
he said, incidentally, as it were, was said merely to prepare the 
audience for the arguments which he wished to present. 

No one can criticize Judge Towner for refusing to accept an 
opportunity to bring before the educators thus gathered at Wash- 
ington his special plea for pending legislation. Not only did 
the Judge do his best to advocate the creation of a Department 
of Education, but he ventured to point out, and not only to 
point out, but to nominate, the gentleman best fitted to be the 
country’s first Secretary of Education. This gentleman was the 
Hon. P. P. Claxton. Judge Towner knew that those who heard 
him were in a position to further his project. He knew that what 
he would thus say would be printed at the public expense and 
distributed throughout the country as part of the proceedings 
of a “national” conference. Why should he not seize so favor- 
able an opportunity to lobby for his bill? Yet Dr. Claxton asks 
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the intelligent people of the country to believe that the Smith- 
Towner bill was not listed for any special consideration by the 
conference, but that “it might” be casually introduced! “ What 
was Dr. Claxton thinking about when he asked Judge Towner 
to address the conference?” is an interesting question, but a 
question easily answered. 


An EpucaTIONAL STEAMROLLER 


BU the whole matter has another aspect. Unfortunately, it 
again involves the Commissioner’s assurances that the meet- 
ing had no special interest in the Smith-Towner bill. Not only 
was Judge Towner assigned a prominent part at one of the 
principal sessions, but was invited, casually, no doubt, to one 
of the sectional conferences, and was given unlimited time to 
make his special appeals for the Smith-Towner bill. Here he 
was at his best. Any opposition or arguments against the bill, 
he tossed aside with contempt. An account of his remarks is 
given on page 114 of the Report. “ Upon invitation of the con- 
ference, Hon. Horace M. Towner, representative from Iowa, 
appeared and explained the plan of the Smith-Towner bill. 
After a brief explanation, a spirited discussion ensued.” I know 
that philosophers may differ in their definitions of time, but | 
heard that “ brief explanation,” and it was anything but “ brief.” 
It was a prolonged and exhaustive history of the Smith-Tow- 
ner bill. 

“A spirited discussion -rsned,” according to the Report. This 
is not true. There was nv ~ spirited discussion.” In fact, there 
was no discussion of any kind. One or two delegates arose to 
criticize the bill, and at once the chairman ruled that out of 
consideration for the distinguished speaker, objections would 
not be considered. Questions might be proposed, as pupils 
might question a master, but the consideration due the speaker, 
prevented a definite statement of opposition to the master’s pend- 
ing legislation. More than once was the table pounded by the 
presiding officer, when objections against the bill were ever 
hinted at. There was no discussion, “ spirited” or tame. A few 
remarks were made, a few questions answered, and the Judge 
departed in triumph. 

It must be confessed that this procedute did not raise Judge 
Towner in the estimation of many present at the conference. 
As co-author of the bill, rather than take advantage of the pro- 
tection of the chair, he should have welcomed objections and 
the unusual opportunity given ium to answer them. Probably 
he felt that there were objections that could not be answered 
to the saisfaction of Americans who in his hyphenated bill see 
the introduction into this country of some of the principles which 
were so greatly in favor with the Prussian Bismarck, In fact, 
not only Judge Towner’s taking advantage of the favor of the 
chair, but the arbitrary conduct of the chair toward all adverse 
discussion as well, were entirely out of place in what was an- 
nounced as a free and open discussion. Henry Marion. 


SOCIOLOGY 


Industrial Democracy in the Clothing Trade 
NDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY is today facing its test. Its 
most signal progress in the United States was made in the 
clothing trades. The clothing strike in New York may therefore 
have come to some as a startling disillusionment. It was due 
in part to local conditions in the clothing business, but ulti- 
mately to the selfishness of both employers and men. Public 
sympathy was alienated by the alleged injection of revo- 
lutionary radicalism which is no less serious an obstacle to the 
worker’s ultimate success than industrial autocracy. Both lead 
to the same end: the czaristic control of labor. Yet in all that 
has taken place there is not the least reason for discourage- 
ment. To understand this it will be timely here to recall the 
ineresting history of this movement. 

Modern industrial oppression, under the post-Reformation sys- 
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tem of economics, reached its most distressing developments in 
the clothing trades. Hood has left us the literary document of 
man’s inhumanity to man in his “ Song of the Shirt.” The bar- 
barous system of sweating found no more striking illustrations 
than in this paganized industry. The cut-throat competition of 
petty greed had rendered even the most conscientious employers 
helpless to correct the conditions existing here. Yet the sit- 
uation was gradually improving, and in the men’s clothing trades 
of the United States a desperate struggle was waged by work- 
ers who, in certain large centers at least, were not seldom So- 
cialistic revolutionaries. The ghetto and tenement districts of 
both Chicago and New York were filled with this turbulent ele- 
ment. What then can be more remarkable than that out of such 
chaos should have been evoked in the former city one of the 
most well-ordered movements of industrial democracy that suc- 
cessfully outlived, without a serious labor trouble, the years of 
the World War and the depression following it? 


THe HuMAN Factor IN INDUSTRY 


T all came about during the years 1910 and 1911, in the shops 

of Hart, Schaffner & Marx Company. Amid tumultuous con- 
ditions and after countless failures, the Chicago garment work- 
ers were at last fully organized and a strike broke out in this 
business which then employed 7,000 men. Schaffner, the repre- 
sentative of the firm in its dealings with the employees, might 
best be described, in the stock phrase, as a “benevolent em- 
ployer.” He had tried, in his own way, to do what he sincerely 
believed was best for his men. His distress was therefore all 
the more acute because of their apparent ingratitude. But, un- 
like many other benevolent employers, placed under similar cir- 
cumstances, he came to the conclusion that possibly the fault 
might not lie entirely with the men. He realized that the immense 
growth of the firm’s business had made his intimate personal 
contact with the thousands of employees impossible, and that 
he had probably failed to comprehend rightly their irritations, 
difficulties and aspirations. Moreover it was doubtless true that 
even when everything possible had been done by him, he would 
still remain a prejudiced observer. He therefore took the wise 
precaution of calling in a competent outsider, with no personal 
bias, and committed to him the intimately personal work that 
has to do with the study and treatment of the human factor 
in industry. Professor Earl Dean Howard, who was selected 
for this position, may be said to have been the first “labor man- 
ager” in the technical sense of the word, and his accession 
marked the beginning of a new profession which is now widely 
patronized by intelligent employers. 

The garment workers on their part were represented by a 
young Russian Jew, of revolutionary antecedents, who at eigh- 
teen years of age had received his education in a Czarist prison, 
where he employed his leisure time in the eager study of all the 
volumes of economics and sociology that could be brought to 
him by his friends. Graduated from this school he went to 
Manchester, in England, where he passed a year of practical 
experience in modern industrialism, and incidentally may then 
have made choice of his rather aristocratic name, Sidney Hill- 
man. No sooner had the strike broken out in the plant of Hart, 
Schaffner & Marx, where he now worked as a cutter, than he 
easily won the leadership of the men. As their representative 
he planned, together with the firm, the co-operative agreement 
which was to end all further strikes in the Chicago plant and 
give financial prosperity to the company. 


Tue AGREEMENT BetweEN CAPITAL AND LABOR 


9 pprceece teteg the new agreement was of course the shop- 
committee system, which in one way or another is the 
foundation of every form of industrial democracy throughout 
the world. In the present instance, moreover, each shop elected 
its own chairman by secret ballot. These chairmen, in turn, 
elected five representatives to meet constantly with five repre- 
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sentatives of the company, and so to discuss in the most demo- 
cratic manner all questions relative to working conditions in the 
plant. Thus a “trade board” was formed to take account in its 
daily sessions of every incipient trouble and at once to nip it in 
the bud by a just decision, equally to the satisfaction of em- 
ployers and men. 

To give a deciding voice in these conferences, where capital 
and labor met on such perfectly democratic terms, an “ impar- 
tial chairman” was called in from without who presided over 
the board. His decisions were regarded as final,. except in very 
rare instances when an appeal could be made to a “board of 
arbitration” over which he also presided. In this, too, both sides 
were equally represented. Such was the final development of 
this plan, which reached down even to the last of its 7,000 work- 
ers by means of equally democratic subsidiary committees, es- 
tablished in the different shops and departments. There was no 
clash or deadlock in any of these inferior tribunals, since every 
difficulty beyond their power of settlement was merely referred 
to the superior bodies already described. 


DisciPLINE UNbEeR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 


“Re machinery was simple and complete. It called for sacri- 

fices on the part of both employers and men, but it gave its 
golden returns. Chicago became a model city in the clothing 
trade, so far as that was as yet possible. The best proof of 
success was the fact that other markets gradually adopted the 
same plan, until it extended to each of the six great clothing 
centers in the United States. Each had its own impartial chair- 
man who presided over a joint board of employees and offi- 
cials, and who drew his salary from both groups, so that not 
even in this regard might he be under special obligations to either 
side. Employers as well as men were subject to the same strict 
discipline. Thus Section VII of the agreement quoted by Ray 
Stannard Baker reads: 


The company’s officials are subject to the law as are the 
workers and equally responsible for loyalty in word and 
deed, and are subject to discipline if found guilty of viola- 
tion. If any worker shall wilfully violate the spirit 
of the agreement by intentional opposition to its fundamental 
purposes—and especially if he carry such wilful violation 
into action by striking and inciting others to strike or stop 
work during hours—he shall, if the charge is gate be 
subject to suspension, discharge or fine. . If any fore- 
man, superintendent or agent of the company shall wilfully 
violate the spirit of this agreement and especially if he fails 
to observe and carry out any decision of the Trade Board 
or Board of Arbitration he shall, if the charge is proved, 
be subject to a fine of not less than $10 or more than $100 
for each offense. 

Employers are represented on the trade boards of the vari- 
ous cities by their labor managers, the smaller employers com- 
bining to hire such a functionary. Thus “market boards” were 
created in all the large clothing centers at which organized em- 
loyers discussed their problems with the organized workers. 
Owing to its large number of small employers, running into the 
2,000, New York was late to enter this movement and always 
constituted a difficult problem. Its first impartial chairman was 
appointed in 1919. Neither employers nor men submitted per- 
fectly to discipline. Decisions of the impartial chairman were 
even deliberately disregarded by both sides. Selfishness was 
never curbed sufficiently to ensure order. In times of labor 
shortage employers would underbid each other and exceed the 
prescribed limits of wages. With the return of slack business 
employees were simply discharged, while in Chicago and other 
centers great care was taken to avoid this demoralization by a 
judicious distribution of labor over the entire year. Then, 
finally, there were serious difficulties, arising out of opposition 
to the national labor union itself, the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, who in 1913 had seceded from the United Garment 
Workers, electing Sidney Hillman as their president. But a 
consideration of this would lead us far afield. The purpose of 
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the present article has been to show the possibilities of indus- 
trial democracy, without setting a seal of approval upon the 
life of individuals or the actions of any particular union, whether 
of laborers or employers. JoserpH Huss tern, S.J. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


The “ World’s Work” 
and the Pope 


ie the January number of the World’s Work, usually a careful 
magazine, there are some grossly offensive and wholly false 
assertions that call for vigorous protests from Catholics. Tru- 
man Talley is writing of the Negro problem and after declaring 
that Gabriel Johnson had been elected world leader of the 
colored race, proceeds to say: 


In this alignment, Potentate Johnson, who also is the 
Mayor of Monrovia, the Liberian capital, becomes the “Pope” 
of the Negro race and the head of the super-government, not 
unlike that of the Catholic Church, which shall control the 
general conduct of his race under varying conditions through- 
out the world. The idea is, in fact, adapted from the model 
provided by the Catholic Church, and henceforth the capital 
of Liberia becomes the Vatican of Negrodom. The position 
—not to say the power—of the Potentate is indicated when 
it is explained that, for instance, should America become 
engaged in a war, the Negroes of America would be required 
to await the ruling of their supreme leader before participat- 
ing and to refuse to shoulder arms should he decide that 
Negroes should stand aloof. A precise analogy is to be 
found in the Pope’s decree in the World War that conscrip- 
tion was immoral and should be resisted. The Potentate of 
the Negroes is henceforth empowered to enunciate the 
course to be taken by his race in all such matters, as well 
as in political, racial, educational and religious issues. 


In this flippant and absurd passage there are two statements 
that constitute vulgar calumnies. The first is explicit, to the 
effect that during the World War the Holy Father decreed 
that conscription was immoral and should be resisted. This is 
a plain, unvarnished falsehood, all the more odious in view of 
the fact that the Pope was in reality one of the great heroes of 
the conflict. Perhaps the statement is worthy of Truman Talley, 
but surely it dishonors the World’s Work which should not 
share the ignorance, or perhaps malice, of a casual contributor 
to its pages. And this is the more true because one implication 
of the passage quoted, to the effect that Catholics must await 
the word of the Pope before taking arms in defense of their 
respective countries, renders the statement about the Holy 
Father’s attitude towards conscription doubly sinister. How any 
man possessed of even slight information and an elementary 
sense of fairness could write such a passage is beyond compre- 
hension. But then, perhaps, the author of the extravagant 
calumny is devoid of both of these qualities. And how could the 
Wearld’s Work have printed such assertions? 





Czaristic Methods of 
Masaryk 

pep eeaare. the president of Czechoslovakia, to whom our 

American papers have sedulously burned their incense, is 
still busily engaged in trying to stamp out democracy in the 
new Republic. His latest effort has been to strangle the press. 
Czech, the daily organ of the Catholic People’s party, is at 
present conducting a suit to recover damages for the suppression 
of its special Christmas number. The ostensible reason for 
the confiscation of the thousands of copies by the Government 
was an article by Dr. Mazanec in which he pointed out the 
disproportionate power of the Jews in the Republic, whose estab- 
lishment, he stated, they had openly opposed. His declaration, 
moreover, that “even presidents who are foreign to the spirit 
of the nation are but temporary, and by no means so strong as 
to induce the people to do what is contrary to their will,” was 
regarded as an insult by Masaryk. The real object of the Gov- 
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ernment in this high-handed action was evidently its purpose to 
prevent the free discussion of public questions and intimidate 
all opponents of the clique in power. Our secular press has 
not offered one word to make known the constant travesties 
enacted under the name of democracy by its former idol, 
Masaryk. 





A Prominent German 
Convert 

F particular interest to Catholics is the reception into the 
Fold of the well-known Protestant minister, Pastor Albani, 

of Saxony, whose conversion has caused considerable comment 
throughout Germany. The Protestant Churches, he says, are 
in a process of dissolution and he has returned to the Church 
whose Divine foundation is proved by history and reason, the 
one church “where they do not scatter, but gather together.” 
The following is the account of this prominent convert from 
Protestantism given by the press bulletin of the Central Society: 


-Pastor Albani is a remarkable character, a man of notable 
literary attainments, and formerly one of the leading spirits 
in the Evangelische Bund, the most aggressive Protestant 
organization in Germany. When still a young clergyman 
he was sent to Styria and Carinthia, in Austria, where, 
among a predominantly Catholic population, he learned to 
love the Catholic people and to appreciate much of the 
Church’s teaching, and many of her observances and institu- 
tions. A noted speaker, a leader at numerous diocesan con- 
ferences of the Alliance, Albani returned to Saxony and 
distinguished himself among his coreligionists and their 
leaders as an orator and writer. One of his most striking 
productions bears the title: “Forty Days in the Desert.” 
being an adaptation for Protestants of the Spiritual Exer- 
cises of St. Ignatius. 

Like so many other converts Pastor Albani was attracted by 
the Holy Eucharist. Even as a Protestant he had realized the 
truth of this doctrine and was a leader in the High Church 
Union, founded in 1918, whose first congress, held at Berlin 
in 1919, declared the necessity of an “ Evangelical Mass” and 
interpreted it in the sense of a sacrifice. In March, 1920, Albani 
further announced his belief in the Apostolic succession and in 
November of that year resigned his pastorate. He is con- 
nected at present with the Society for the Promotion of 
Christian Art. 





Financial Conditions in 
New Zealand 


U NDER the significant heading, “Bankrupt,” the New 
Zealand Tablet describes the financial conditions of that 
country. America, says the Tablet, has displaced London as 
the great financial clearing station, and so by “ foolishly holding 
on to London” and ignoring the exchange rates against them 
the authorities of New Zealand have made their own country 
poorer and America richer. The article then continues: 


The banks have made huge profits during the war, at the 
expense of the public. And now banks are locking up 
their safes and closing their purses for some reason or other. 
It is easier to get snow at the equator than to get gold in 
a New Zealand bank; it is becoming almost as hard to 
get even silver. If you want to send a few pounds out of 
the country you will find that you are not master even 
of your own money, and that the Government has assumed 
rights over your purse. Whither has the gold gone? What 
has become of the silver? Will the coppers go also? ‘The 
reign of scraps of paper seems at hand. One of these days 
you will be buying a box of matches with a bank note, and 
writing a check to pay for an ounce of tobacco. 


The writer ironically consoles himself with the comment that 
after all the money sent out in England’s interest, although 
without the people’s consent, has gone to buttressing the Empire: 
“Are we not a loyal Jingo people, and is there not paper 
enough to make more notes?” The Tabiet, indeed, has little 
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love for the men who now are disgracing England in the eyes 
of the world and even of her most devoted subjects: “If the 
League of Nations were not a farce or a scheme for the pro- 
tection of tyranny,” the editor strenuously adds, “it would 
long ago have demanded the execution of Lloyd George, Bonar 
Law, Edward Carson, Hamar Greenwood, and other organ- 
izers of murder.” 





Brother Salimbene’s 
Gossip 

N entertaining writer contributes to the December 23 issue 

of the London Times Literary Supplement a digest of the 

“Chronicle of Brother Salimbene,” a thirteenth century Italian 

Franciscan “ Conventual,” who was “brimful of the milk of 

human kindness” and “prattles pleasantly in nice easy dog 

Latin” about himself and his contemporaries. We are told, 
for example: 

He [Salimbene] had a tolerant sympathy with women’s 
ways, and smiles indulgently upon the “pompa et vana 
gloria” for which Jacopone consigns them to the bottomless 
pit. He recounts how the Papal Legate, Cardinal Latino, 
“turbavit mulieres omnes” with that decree of his (1279) 
which ordained that they must renounce their trains, an 
ell and a half long, and wear short dresses—he would have 
been satisfied today—not exceeding one span (palma) b 
measure on the ground, and that all should veil their heads 
“quod grave horribiliter fuit eis.” No priest could absolve 
the disobedient, “ which was more bitter to the women than 
any death.” Indeed, one lady told the friar that this tail— 

“ cauda”—of hers was dearer to her than all the rest she 

hadon. . . ; : ; 

By judiciously getting “obediences,” that is, commands from 
different superiors, and selecting which of them he would 
follow, Salimbene managed to travel in North Italy and 
France with considerable freedom. The saintly John of 
Parma, then the Minister-General, who loved him, seems 
to have been surprised and amused at the way in which he 
and his “ socius” contrived to gad about; he mildly observed 
that if he could rest as they could, he would not wander 
so much. On his travels Salimbene met men who are of 
more interest to us than the erudite students of Joachim. 
He dined with St. Louis at Sens when the pious King com- 
mended himself to the prayers of the General Chapter of 
the Order, and entertained its members to dinner. Salim- 
bene gives a highly appreciative account of the menu and of 
the noble wine, “worthy of the royal munificence.” The 
friar was something of a connoisseur, as his observations 
on the wines of Auxerre sufficiently show. 

Brother Salimbene “ made no pretensions to superior sanctity ” 
the writer observes, “ He was just a ‘ good, peaceable man.’” It 
is not known how the worthy friar died or the day. But 
when the end came, we may tr.3: that Brother Salimbene 
“optime providerit de anima sua.” 

Benedict XV and 

the Jugoslavs 

t ibe Holy Father has given his blessing to an effort which 
is being made among the Catholics of Jugoslavia to raise 
funds for the building of a Catholic Church in Belgrade, the 
capital of the newly formed Southern Slav State. The news 
that Belgrade does not possess a Catholic church may come as 
a surprise to a great many persons, but as long as Orthodox 
Serbia was isolated from her Catholic kin, the Croats and 
Slovenes, the necessity for substituting a regular parish church 
for the existing tiny chapel was not acutely felt. Today how- 
ever Belgrade has become the chief city of a State numbering 
a large Catholic population and, notwithstanding other arduous 
problems which confront them, Catholic Jugoslavs are endeavor- 
ing to get together a sufficient sum in order to start the erection 
of a church as soon as possible. But the penury of this war- 
worn people and the low rate of exchange are proving heavy 
obstacles and it has therefore been resolved not to confine the 
appeal to the Catholics of Jugoslavia. Following the example of 
his Holiness, Pope Benedict XV, who was the very first to send 
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a donation to Archbishop Bauer of Zagreb, who is president of 
the central Jugoslav Belgrade Church Committee, Cardinals 
Mercier, Dubois, Bourne and Logue have each sent a contribution, 
recommending the undertaking as one not for Jugoslavs alone 
but for all those who have the interests of Holy Church at heart 
and who rejoice to see a victorious nation turn its thoughts after 
the war towards spiritual as well as material reconstruction at 
a time when the world is threatened by a wave of irreligion and 
anarchy. Catholics in the United States are being invited to 
assist in the good work by Cardinal Gibbons in a letter which 
his Eminence has sent to Miss Ann Christitch, a native of 
Serbia, who has recently come over on a lecture tour and who 
is furnished with credentials from the Holy See and from her 
own Government. 

Among other American prelates who have given their support 
to the effort to interest the Catholics of this country in the 
spiritual needs of Jugoslavia are his Eminence, Cardinal O’Con- 
nell, Archbishops Hayes, Mundelein, Glennon, Harty and Hanna. 
The Editor of America has consented to acknowledge all do- 
nations to the Belgrade Chure1 Fund which are sent to the 
America Press, 173 East 83rd Street, New York. 





Senator Thomas on the 
Smith-Towner Bill 


T the request of many correspondents, the statement issued 

by the Hon. Charles S. Thomas, United States Senator 
from Colorado. “Why I Oppose the Smith-Towner Bill,” is 
printed in its entirety. 


1. The bill creates a Department of Education and trans- 
fers the educational affairs of the country over to it. Edu- 
cation is fundamentally local. It is one of the insistent, and, 
I think, unescapable duties of the States operating through 
the school district, and of the individuals who prefer the 
more expensive plan of private instruction. 

2. The Smith-Towner bill centralizes the work of educa- 
tion at the national capital and deprives the States of an- 
other and one of the most important branches of their 
political jurisdiction. 

The biil bureaucratizes the instruction of our youth, 
involves it in the national curse of red tape, creates another 
army of government employees, and substitutes the Federal 
for the local superintendent. Apart from the exasperating 
delays such a system inflicts upon the transaction of business, 
is the vastly increased expense and the accompanying de- 
creased efficiency of administration. 

4. Without regard to local needs or differences in com- 
munity conditions, a uniformity of instruction, text-books, 
historical and political methods of inquiry will inevitably 
succeed a system now readily and properly responding to the 
moods and requirements of a locality. 

5. Community objections or protests against unpopuiar 
methods would inevitably project educational affairs into the 
arena of national politics. These might partake at times of 
a religious character and necessarily lower the integrity of 
the system. . 

6. Let a good State system alone. The educational systems 
of the States have functioned well. They are not perfect; 
some are better than others, and all are improving with ex- 
perience. 

7. Education has very properly its private side. Hence 
private schools and universities exist and flourish side by 
side with the public institutions. Sooner or later the craze 
for federalizing everything will demand their subordination 
to the National Department. Ours is the best-educated and 
most enlightened people in the world, because the caste of 
instruction is properly confided to the joint custody of the 
States and the family. 

8. Education and vocational! training in the army and navy 
and educational requirements for an alien and Indian popula- 
tion should be and are receiving the attention of the Federal 
Government. But this does not demand another Department, 
with another cabinet officer and many added thousands of 
tax-eaters. 


Although written some months ago, these eight reasons tell 
with equal force against the so-called “ amended ” Smith-Towner 
bill. 





